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“ONE THING TIME” 


ONE OF THE STRONG POINTS 
PLACE’S 


algae of studying four or five separate things in each 
| lesson, a Place’s Beginning Latin pupil concentrates on 
one thing. Thoroughness is the result of this plan. 


Each chapter is divided into Sections and each Section is intended for one 
lesson. In the earlier chapters the First Section presents a portion of the 
inflections with an exercise; the Second Section a vocabulary with an exer- 


cise; the Third Section applies the inflections, vocabulary and syntax in 
Translation Exercises. 


“One thing at a time” insures steady progress 


Place’s Beginning Latin gives the study a fresh- 
ness, vitality and utility which it never had before 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN. 416 pages 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON | ATLANTA 
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A Genuine Time-Saver! 


1000 Problems and Exercises 
in Arithmetic 


A Series of Four Arithmetic Problem 


.' Books for the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 


and Eighth Grades 


These problem books provide addi- 
tional drill material which may be used 
in connection with any basal series of 
arithmetics. 


Each book contains approximately 
1000 problems, grouped topically and 
followed by review exercises of miscel- 
laneous problems. 

The general plan is that of a series 
of test papers of ten questions each, 
which may be used for classroom work 
or assigned homework. 


By WILLIAM L. FELTER 
Principal of Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


RUGG-CLARK’S 
FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS : 


A textbook which is the result of extensive 
; investigation and research. 


During the years 
1916-17 and 1917-18, 
the authors incor- 
porated the results of theit investigations in a 
course of study. This course was taught in mime- 
ographed form under carefully controlled experi- 
mental conditions. Each author taught the entire 
course, under the searching observation and criticism 
of the other, to classes in the Parker High School, 
Chicago. Stenographic notes were taken daily in 
which were discussed effective and_ ineffective 
methods of presentation, pupi!s’ difficulties, and the 
selection and arrangement of desirable content. 
During the summer of 1918 the tentative course 
was embodied in the form of a textbook and pub- 
lished and distributed on a cost basis to 62 co-oper- 
ating high schools in 19 different states. : 


How the book wes made. 
A distinctive method 


(Next week we will tell of the unique codperative 


teaching experiment which made this a finished 
textbook.) 


Cloth. xvit368 pages. $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


New York Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


THE NEW EMPHASIS 


in the teaching of elementary language is on more effectively training the pupils for 
the speaking and writing they need after they leave school. Unsurpassed tools for 
this work are 


Jeschke’s Beginners’ Book in Language 
for the Third Grade 


Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s 
Oral and Written English, Books One and Two 


for Grades 4-8 


A few of the new demands featured in this series are oral composition; use, the 
determining factor in grammar; the socialized recitation; correct-usage drills; 
breaking up the ‘‘run-on’’ sentence habit. 


Boston 
| 3 
GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place BOSTON. MASS. | 
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With poetic insight Pope wrote a long time 
ago that the chief study of mankind is man. It 
can be said today with equal truth that the chief 
study of man must be the state, that large col- 
lective body of men organized for mutual wel- 
fare. The functions of citizenship are in the main 
the determinants of school subjects and school 
methods; for as we all have been repeatedly 
told, the school is the agency organized by so- 
ciety for the training of citizens, both young 
and old. Among the constant functions of citi- 
zenship are voluntary and intelligent contribu- 
tions to the growth of the state. This means 
that the citizen must know how to recognize and 
to analyze the many issues that concern both in- 
dividual and state. Such problems as classified 
property, income tax, public safety, high cost 
of living, Bolshevism, interrelationship of capi- 
tal and labor, internationalism vs. nationalism, 
federal control of education, etc., are uppermost 
in the minds of Americans. 

The citizen today must understand that prob- 
lems of this kind eventually reach him as an in- 
dividual. He must know how to obtain light 
for the solving of such problems. Where are the 
sources of information? How should they be 
utilized? How may the solution be applied? 
How can the solving of problems be done co- 
operatively without the shirking of responsibil- 
ity by any one individual? These and similar 
obligations belong to the intelligent citizen. 
They are functions that involve a series of 
habits, a set of attitudes developed either in 
school or in the stress and strain of eking out 
a living. 

The main task of the school is to provide op- 
portunity for the young citizen to form habits 
of the kind referred to. On whatever level the 
pupil leaves school he should possess at. that 
point not only a supply of information basic to 
co-operation with others, but also a certain 
amount of drill in weighing values, in finding 
and using all important facts. He must possess 
certain habits and attitudes that mark him as a 
potential leader, a conscientious thinker, a strong 
co-worker in the study of problems that involve 
the safety of country and individual. It is the 


lack of well trained judgment that eventuates in 
Bolshevism. 


A nation’s welfare rests on intelligent contro? 
of desire. Fundamental to national growth is a 
{citizenry trained to use its mind, habituated in 
demanding evidence, and skillful in weighing the 
same. America today beholds the spectacle of 
{ millions of men tearing out hearts and con- 
science in the stampede for luxuries and neces- 
sities. History again unreels the tragedy of ma- 
terialistic living. The world is suffering from 
inflated values. Relief will come, not simply or 
chiefly through higher salaries. It will come 
only from a nobler attitude toward our neigh- 
bor; a loftier conception of what it means to 
live! The schools must teach the significance 
of the real business of living! They must train 
youth how to study the problems of living. 

Supervised study is not a revelation. It is 
lsimply organized common sense in school work. 
Home and social conditions, well known to all 
teachers, are the loud cry for a redirection of 
school effort. In epitomized form the reasons 
for supervised study are as follows :— 

1. By analogy, if hygienic conditions are 
regularly demanded for workers in mercantile 
and industrial concerns and for physical effort 
in any field, it is proper to insist that the child’s 
mental work be most favorably conditioned. 
All too many homes are unsuited for mental 
work. 

2. The development of power to study inde- 
pendently demands that the pupil be removed 
from the temptation of having the folks at home 
or others do much if not most of his home work 
for him. If home study is required, no credit 
should be given for such work unless it is 
checked by similar work done independently in 
the classroom. 

3. Studying is composed of a number of 
habits. These must be formed under most fav- 
orable conditions. Habit formation requires 
close supervision. Consequently the forming of 
habits should begin early in the school and be 
carefully supervised. Unsupervised or improp- 
erly directed home study leads to the forming 
of habits both mentally and morally bad, 

+. Formal home study hinders cultural, read. 


ing, much of which should be done during school ,.,, 


years, but not as a basis for reciting. .lfamost if 
not all of the assigned work is studied in school 
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longer time will be available not only for in- 
formal or cultural reading, but. for the whole- 
some development of the child’s social nature as 
expressed in home, church, and other legitimate 
social organizations. 

5. Heavy retardation and early elimination 
force attention away from results to a study of 
the learning process and a more conscientious 
application of its laws. 

Supervised study is nothing more than care- 
fully organized means of teaching and training 
pupils how to study. The basic assumption of 
those who believe in this method is that few pu- 
pils have innate knowledge of how to study. 
Trial and error, mostly error, characterize their 
attempts to perform the daily tasks required of 
them. Under some plan of supervised study the 
aim of the teacher is to impart not only informa- 
tion concerning subject matter, but in connec- 
tion therewith directions whereby the pupil 
will learn how to get, now and later, knowledge 
for himself. We want not only school-made 
men and women, but men and women trained 
to become self-made in the social meaning of 
this term. 

In brief the foregoing constitute the reasons 
for and meaning of supervised study. As teach- 
ers and practical school people, however, our 
main interest ultimately lies in the organization 
of machinery whereby theory may be applied. 
Several aspects of such an organization will be 
reviewed. 

1. The New Point of View. Perhaps in no 
revision of school practice is it more important 
to change one’s conception of school work than 
in the application of supervised study. The em- 
phasis must be shifted from teaching and recit- 
ing to supervision and direction. It is impera- 
tive that the class-period cease to be a time for 
testing and become an hour of co-operative 
work. No teacher can succeed with supervised 
study if he retains the traditional method of 
hearing lessons. Teaching and training pupils 
to study is the very core of supervised study and 
all other aims in the daily routine must be sub- 
ordinated to this main one. A well trained citi- 
zen knows how to use his mind. .The teacher 
must be an expert in such training. 

2. Needful Equipment. Obviously the teacher 
who plans to devote most of his time to the di- 
rection of study will require a well selected 
equipment that makes possible training in effi- 
cient methods of work. Such equipment will 
vary with each school subject, but in general it 
will be found to consist of the following :— 

(a) Duplicate copies of supplementary texts 
in sufficient numbers to supply each small group 
of pupils within a class. 

(b) Dictionary, encyclopedia, and such addi- 
tional reference books as may be needed in the 
study of, the respective subjects. Really a de- 
partmental library. 

(c) A reading table with suitable magazines. 

(d) Charts and maps and other illustrative 
material... 

(e) Reflectoscope. 
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(f) Filing cabinets, one drawer for each 


‘pupil. 


(g)' Portable désks: and chairs for re-group- 
ing as may be required by the lesson type of the 
hour, or by the number of progress groups in 
the class. 

(h) A small conference room adjoining the 
classroom. 

(i) An adequate supply of standard tests 
and scales. 

(j) An adequate supply of lesson plan sheets 
to be used by the teacher. 

Equipment of this kind is just as important 
as apparatus in the science and _ vocational 
courses. 

3. New Type of Classroom Management. 
Reference has been made to the new point of 
view. ‘This change of attitude will be expressed 
in the teacher’s management of the class. The 
core of supervised study is an organization that 
makes possible teaching children how to study 
and also directing them while they apply the 
principles of the study process. It will be agreed 
that methods of teaching have little or no value 
unless they are developed in connection with 
the subject-matter of the various courses. This 
involves, so far as supervised study is concerned, 
that within each class period the child should be 
taught how to study. The time of the class- 
period will, therefore, necessarily be so appor- 
tioned that ample opportunity is given the 
teacher to explain the meaning of the new as- 
signment and to evolve with the pupils’ co-op- 
eration a plan of studying that will prevent 
needless mistakes and much discouragement. 

Where the class period is organized for co-op- 
erative work — teacher and pupil working to- 
gether — the time devoted to reciting will be re- 
duced to a minimum. The teacher’s main con- 
cern becomes not that the pupils have solved a 
number of problems or written a number of 
themes, but that they know how to proceed in 
solving problems and in writing themes. Much 
of the mechanical work in solving problems can 
be omitted if the pupil knows how to analyze a 
problem and how to derive the proper formulae. 
Supervision of the pupil’s oral and silent study- 
ing will provide also considerable light of the 
pupil’s grasp of the subject matter. What recit- 
ing is done will be more in the nature of a sum- 
marizing review of the general principles cov- 
ering the assignment. 

In many schools the facts regarding individ- 
ual differences are now being applied in the 
breaking up of a class into smaller units or 
groups, either on the basis of progress-rate 
(such as slow, average and fast,) or on the basis 
of individual interests, and to some extent on 
the basis of image types. Such groupings make 
it possible for the teacher to give closer attention 
to symptoms of trouble among the slower pu- 
pils, at the same time the brighter pupils are per- 
mitted to work on assignments more closely in 
conformity with their talents. No small part of 
the supervised study scheme involves the arous- 
ing of each pupil’s will to learn, under conditions 
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as favorable as may be allowed by formal edu- 
cation. 

The lengthening of the class period to at least 
fifty or sixty minutes is probably imperative for 
the type of work described. Considerable super- 
vision, however, can be accomplished in the for- 
ty-five-minute period, if the teacher puts into 
practice the theory that all pupils do not need 
to recite every day and that the essential func- 
tion of the class period is not testing but train- 
ing in methods of economical work. It is obvi- 
ous that the lengthening of the class period 
without accompanying change of aim and 
method will result in disaster. 

4. The Method of Supervision. If one has the 
required equipment and the necessary organiza- 
tion, the technic of supervision is comparatively 
simple. A description of a typical class period 
under the form known as Divided Class period 
may serve to make clear one kind of procedure. 

As soon as the class is assembled roll is taken, 
either by a seat chart or by pupils calling their 
respective numbers, such as 1, 2, 3, —. The 
assignment given on the preceding day is now 
reviewed (or to use common terminology, the 
pupils recite). A representative of the slow 
group is called upon to demonstrate a problem, 
to read a theme, or perform an experiment. If 
he hesitates, other members of the group are 
quickly called upon in his place. The one who 
has “recited” successfully is now criticised or 
quizzed by as many members of the whole class 
as desire to so do. All this reviewing is snappy; 
non-essentials are omitted. Another pupil per- 
haps from the same group is next called on and 
the same procedure is repeated. Representatives 
from the average and fast groups may be re- 
quired also to report on work they have done, 
thereby giving to the slower pupils illustrations 
of a type of work they should aspire to do. 

While the review progresses the teacher notes 
what difficulties are common throughout the 
class. At the close of the review period (which 
may be about eighteen minutes) the teacher 
summarizes the basic principles, facts, or ideas 
of the review. Pupils who have had difficulties 
may be requested to take the front seats across 
the room. This provides a change of posture 
and a small amount of wholesome physical ex- 
ercise, and also proves to be a convenient ar- 
rangement for the supervisor of such pupils dur- 
ing the remainder of the period. The new as- 
signment is now announced. Observe that it 
comes near the middle of the period. The review 
of the day may or may not be a basis of the new 
work. Usually, however, the new work is built 
upon the old. Great care is taken to make the 
requirements of the new lesson clear to the whole 
class. Everybody is enlisted. The meaning of 
the English in the textbook is analyzed. The 
significance of the problem or of the new work 
is unfolded by questions and answers. Teacher 
and pupils are studying together aloud, they are 
evolving a plan of work and every child in the 
class is included in this co-operation. If the new 
work contains difficulties similar to those en- 


countered by the pupils who have been requested 
to take seats in front of the teacher’s desk spe- 
cial attention is given to these difficulties. The 
pupils are trained in the handling of whatever 
tools are required in the new work. It may be 
a study of the printed page, of the index, of il- 
lustrations, diagrams, apparatus, reference 
books, etc. It is during the assignment that the 
pupil is taught how to study, i. e., how to use 
tools and material. 

When this general co-operative studying of 
the assignment is completed (it may extend from 
15 to 25 minutes) the teacher announces 
assignments for the respective groups, the slow, 
the normal, and the very bright. These assign- 
ments are not studied aloud. They are for in- 
dividual or silent studying. Included in these 
group assignments will be review and drill for 
the pupils at the front of the room who make 
up the slow group of the day. The pupils now 
begin to study their “home work.” The teacher, 
however, devotes most of his time to the slow 
group. Some of its members may need import- 
ant explanations. In a period of forty-five or 
fifty minutes only a small amount of time re- 
mains for the individual studying. The pupils, 
however, have been started, which is an advant- 
age. They probably will be able to continue the 
studying by themselves with a reasonable amount 
of success. During a longer period, sixty to 
eighty minutes, most of the studying will be con- 
fined to the class period. Pupils having special 
difficulties can then have the benefit of a private 
conference with the teacher at the latter’s desk. 
The bright pupils wiil have the privilege of work- 
ing in the library or wherever the nature of the 
group assignment demands. 

The technic of the supervisory function in- 
cludes therefore in summary the following steps 
or stages :— 


(a) The review of the day’s lesson, by 
groups and social co-operation, with the re-seat- 
ing in the front of the room of pupils requiring 
special supervision. This is especially conven- 
ient for all concerned. 

(b) The announcement of the assignment 
and its explanation developed through co-opera- 
tive or oral studying by the entire class. 

(c) The distribution of this general assign- 
ment to the respective groups in the class by 
means of minimum, average, and maximum as- 
signments, these to be studied independently by 
each pupil. 

(d) The special supervision of the slow group 
and of any others needing direction. 

(e) The noting of psychological and subject- 
matter difficulties, such as inability to visualize 
the meaning of geometrical figures, mis-reading 
of the book, inability to understand the language 
of the book, or lack of concentration, hasty ref- 
erences, etc. 

(f) Occasional assistance from bright pupils 
in coaching the slower ones. 

(g) Checking up the work of as many pupils 
as time permits, this amounting to a recitation, 
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and hence a means of determining the pupil’s 
progress. 

(h) At the end of a unit, such as the Ameri- 
can revolution, fractions, simple equations, the 
whole period is devoted to review, which aims 
to summarize and to clinch the contents of the 
unit. 

(i) The day following such a review (h) the 
work should be checked again by means of a 
standardized test, or similar form of examina- 
tion. 

The foregoing description covers only one ex- 
ample of the directive type of supervised study. 
If the longer period is impracticable, one period 
a week out of five might be set aside for teach- 
ing pupils how to study. For example, each 
Monday could be devoted to such directions, 
covering the work of the whole week. Consid- 
erable good may be derived, also, from special 
grouping of pupils retarded by absences, or other 
causes, in charge either of the teacher or of the 
best pupil in the class. Such a special group 
would meet in a separate room. If in charge of 
the teacher the regular class would be conducted 
by a member of the class, elected by his own 
classmates. This, of course, involves a well or- 
ganized form of pupil government. In locali- 
ties having normal schools important service 
can be rendered by cadets in this type of super- 
vision. 

Anyone who earnestly reflects upon the evi- 
dence coming from studies in retardation and 
elimination, both in the public school and in the 
college, is forced to conclude that what is needed 
is a silent revolution! It avails nothing for col- 
leges to blame the high school and for the latter 
to accuse the elementary school. The difficulties 
of adjustment are many. Uniformity is undesir- 
able, but on the other hand the pupil is rushed 
through so many lanes and alleys, most of them 
dark, that when at last he reaches the “college 
on the hill” he has only a smattering of knowl- 
edge, a very inadequate foundation on which to 
build. Very few college freshmen know how to 
study. The college doesn’t care, it rather prides 
itself on having many failures. Or the pupil ar- 
rives at the factory or shop and again he finds 
that he lacks the skill of easy adjustment. The 
spirit of the times seems to demand speed and 
bulk. But the real business of living still rests 
on thorough preparation not only in knowledge 
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of subject-matter but also in knowledge and 
skill of self-direction. 

One hears from many quarters the criticism 
that supervised study is undesirable because it 
implies that the teacher does all the work, that 
the pupil is not required to depend upon his own 
efforts; that the reduction of amount of reciting 
leads to superficial studying; that if so much 
time is to be spent on teaching and training pu- 
pils to study thre will not be time enough tor 
the completion of the course, that the already 
over-burdened teacher will be given so much 
additional responsibility and so many more 
duties that he will become a drudge and face 
nervous exhaustion. 

It is significant that all criticism of this kind 


“comes from teachers who have not sympathetic- 


ally tried to teach and train pupils to study. In 
a voluminous collection of letters and reports 
from those who have conscientiously and cor- 
rectly given this type of teaching a fair trial I 
have not yet found such criticism. No one who 
understands the method claims that it is easy. I 
have never heard the conscientious teacher, re- 
gardless of methods and conditions of teaching, 
claim that educating young people is easy. The 
educative process in its very nature is difficult. 
One hears not a little about soft pedagogy. It 
seems very formidable on paper; actually there 
cannot be real education that is soft. But super- 
vised study, while recognizing the inherent diffi- 
culties of any educational method, can prove 
these claims that pupils who know how to study 
will succeed better but not without hard work. 
It is not hard work that kills, but hard work un- 
intelligently done and all too frequently ending 
in failure. 

Supervised study is not a panacea. It does not 
promise a hundred per cent. efficiency. The 
many teachers who are now using it in some 
form realize that it provides a training long 
neglected and urgently needed. The _ school 
must be more than a market, on the one hand 
where orders are taken and filled, and on the 
other hand an examination hall. The pursuits 
of peace within the state require an army of men 
and women who can work together, but who also 
have sound judgment in time of emergency. The 
school is a training camp where habits of living 
and working are established. Supervised study 
is the organization that promotes such training. 


In the unending strife for civic betterment, small is the use of those people who mean well, 
but who mean well feebly. The man that counts is the man who is decent, and who makes 


himself felt as a force for decency, a force for clean living, for civic righteousness. That is 


the man that counts.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY N. C. BARNES 


Providence, R. I. 


THE EDITOR’S WORD. 


News of associations and personal items have 
come in in a most gratifying way for this issue. 
The editor will be glad to hear from any inter- 
ested in this department. 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
will be a fact before we realize it. Is the local 
supervisor of your town or city going? Mr. 
Superintendent and Gentlemen of the School 
Board, do it up brown and send him. It will be 
as good an investment as it is for the superin- 
tendent to attend the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


THE SCHOOLS 
HIGH. 


The new Lincoln High School in Jersey City, 
N. J., now in course of building, will include an 
auditorium seating 1,600 persons, and containing 
a $12,000 organ.—Musical America. 


SCHOOL CREDITS. 


Memphis, Tenn., is after school credits. 


St. Louis, Mo., is to give credit for applied 
music. 


THE GRADES. 


50,000 school children sang to King Albert 
and Queen Elizabeth in Central Park, New York 
City. 

THE COLLEGES 

CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF COLLEGE 

MUSIC DEPARTMENTS. 

Arrangements have been made for a confer- 
ence of directors of college music departments 
in connection with the Philadelphia meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association on 
Monday evening, December 29, at the close of 
the informal dinner. Among the topics to be 
discussed are these: Regulation governing uni- 
formity and thoroughness in grading and pass- 
ing students; feasibility and nature of. entrance 
requirements in music and academic subjects; 
the substitution of thoroughly musical training 
for mere digital and vocal dexterity; establish- 
ment of uniform and comprehensive courses of 
study ; development of true and complete co-op- 
eration between academic and music depart- 
ments; closer association and co-operation be- 
tween music departments of different institu- 
tions; the placing of college music departments 
on the same plane of appreciation and influence 
as is now occupied by academic departments.— 
The Music News, Chicago. 

Tufts undergraduates are organizing a band 
to represent the college at all athletic and other 
public functions. The movement is the out- 
growth of S. A. T. C. conditions, during which 
regime the Medford Collegians were presented 


instruments by the wife of General Crozier of 
the Northeastern Department. To make the 
venture more sure of success. the undertaking 
was placed in the hands of Professor Leo R. 
Lewis, organizer and instructor of the musical 
clubs. Professor Lewis issued a call for candi- 
dates, has already marshaled plans for jig-time 
rehearsals and expects to have the band in con- 
cert trim shortly after the Christmas holidays.— 
Boston Globe. 

The Columbia University Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Herbert Dittler, will give two 
concerts this season. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., made 
a feature of music courses for grade teachers the 
past summer. 

And now it is Dr. Leon R. Maxwell of the 
Newcomb College of Music, New Orleans. His 
old friend and teacher, Professor Leo R. Lewis 
of Tufts College, did some good work when he 
started Leon R. on the musical road. Dr. Max- 
well has for some years been vice-president of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
California is co-operating with War Camp Com- 
munity Service and its permanent peace-time 
successor, Community Service, in the organiza- 
tion of classes for the training of song leaders 
for community singing—Musical Courier. 


THE DIRECTORS’ CORNER. 

[The items below are gathered from many sources, 
the chief being the different supervisors’ magazines, to 
which due credit is hereby given—Ed.] 

Margaret Partenheimer of Florence, Mass., is 
established as supervisor at Springfield, Vt. 

H. A. H. Morse, a graduate of the School 
Music Department of Boston University, has re- 
sumed his work as instructor in voice at the 
university and has also become supervisor at 
Walpole, Mass. 

Ruth Bateman, formerly at Newport, N. H., 
has become supervisor at Barre, Mass. 

Katherine Baxter of Boston has taken up work 
as director of Junior High School in Passaic, 

Thirty-two thousand school children of New 
York City assembled on the Great Meadow in 
Central Park to greet General Pershing. The 
singing, under the direction of George H. Gart- 
lan, was commented on by the General as a 
patriotic inspiration—Musical Courier. 

Stetson Humphrey has resigned from War 
Camp Community Service as musical director to 
take the position of director of the Boston Music 
School Settlement. 

Clarence A. Arms of Malden, Mass., has be- 
come supervisor at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Howard Savage was recently elected super- 
visor of music in Nutley, N. J. 

Gertrude Van Dommele, formerly supervisor 
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Marion Knightly, a graduate of the Lowell 
Normal supervisor’s course, has become super- 
visor of school music at Stoneham, Mass. 

Emma Diehm, recently an assistant in the 
Boston schools, has become head of the school 
music department of the University of Nevada. 

Mary Van Dusen of Glens Falls, N. Y., is now 
an assistant in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Gladys Lawson is the new supervisor of music 
at Baldwinsville and Templeton, Mass. 

Anton Embs, formerly of New Albany, Ind., 
has assumed charge of the school music of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Harry E. Illingworth of St. Mary’s, Ont., 
Can., has begun his work as supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Woodstock, Ont. He is 
the first supervisor Woodstock has had. 

Gladys Francis of Everett, Mass., a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
has been appointed supervisor in the schools of 
Chester, Mass. 

Joseph Leeder, for some time past director in 
the schools of Oil City, Pa., is now at Long 
Branch, Calif. 

William M. Harclerode of Reading, Pa., has 
assumed charge of the music at Harrisburg, Pa., 
with Edward G. Rose in charge of the high 
school work. 

Nellie Witcher, recently at Middleboro, Mass., 
has become supervisor at Montpelier, Vt. 

Louise Chapman of Hartford, Conn., has taken 
up her duties as an assistant to Inez F. Damon 
in the grades at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Claude Rosenberry, recently supervisor in 
Easton, Pa., has gone to Reading, Pa. 

Marion Dorward of West Rutland, Vt., has 
gone to Barre, Vt. 

Ralph Burnett of Chicopee Falls is the new 
supervisor at Webster, Mass. 

Helena Swift has recently become supervisor 
at Milford, Mass. 

Ethel Lovely of Kennebunkport, Me., has ac- 
sopnee a supervising position at Presque Isle, 
Te. 


aa O’Hare is now supervising in Troy, 

Mabel Bailey of Franklin, N. H., a graduate 
of the Boston University School, has assumed 
the supervisorship of Rockville, Conn. 

Clarence Wells of Burlington, N. J., has be- 
come director of high school music in East Or- 
ange, N. J., as an assistant to Miss Bertha B. 
Clement. 

Georgia Wathen has become supervisor of 
music in Lowell, succeeding Miss Mildred Bren- 
nan, resigned. 


Caroline F. Chase is the new supervisor at 
Augusta, Me. 

Gwilym Miles, the baritone, has been engaged 
as head of the music department of the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., High School and the Keene, N. H., 
Normal School, succeeding Nelson P. Coffin, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Club of New York. 
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ASSOCIATIONS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


~The music section of the Colorado Education 


Association had the most successful meeting in 
its history November 6 and 7. The sessions 


_were held in Trinity Church, Denver, and Miss 


Isabelle Abair of the music department of the 
Denver public schools, the president of the sec- 
tion, arranged the programs. : 

A new supervisors’ association has been or- 
ganized in Western Massachusetts, known as the 
Berkshire Music Supervisors’ Association. 

Connecticut music teachers enjoyed a get-to- 
gether at the State Teachers’ Convention, Oc- 
tober 24. 

Coming! The Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, December 29-31, and the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference in the 
same city March 22-26. 

The North Carolina Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting during Thanksgiv- 
ing week in Raleigh; ‘m conjunction with the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC. 


The well known Community Song Book, Fif- 
ty-five Songs for Community Singing, has been 
re-issued by the C. C. Birchard Company of 
Boston, as “Twice Fifty-five Community Songs,” 
the book now containing 110 songs, with the 
original price still holding. This is the book 
compiled by the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference committee. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Business Woman's 
Club believes in community singing and had 
some of that commodity at its initial fall meet- 
ing recently. 

The Women Workers’ League of New York 
plans a chorus of 40,000 for a festival to last a 
month. This is to take place in 1921. There 
will be four divisions of the chorus — 10,000 
singing in each division. 

Elmer A. Tidmarsh of Glens Falls, N. Y., is 
right in the community business. He _ has 
choruses at Glens Falls, Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Albany, N. Y., the latter with a membership of 
1,000. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., has established a com- 
munity chorus with Arthur Farwell, the com- 
poser, as conductor. 

The Richmond, Va., Community Chorus is or- 
ganizing for fall work, under the direction of 
Walter Mercer. The chorus last year numbered 
something like 1,500 members, several public 
concerts being given.—Musical Courier. 

The Municipal Chorus of Wichita, Kan., di- 
rected by Harry Evans, is rehearsing regularly 
at City Hall Auditorium, and _ will present 
“Elijah” this season as its chief offering. — 
Musical Courier. 


MUSICALETTES. 


Rudolph Ganz and Harry Rowe Shelley both 
played for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium when 
she visited Aeolian Hall, New York City. 

The House Ways and Means Committee held 
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a hearing on the matter of abolishing the tax on 
concert admissions on October 6. There is small 
hope. of any oe and favorable action .in the 
matter. 

Philadelphia music teachers have raised their 
fees. Why not? 

Quite a number of churches. in Denver have 
increased their appropriations for music, one 
church paying $3,000 for a quartet choir. It 
does seem as if it is pretty nearly time for the 
churches to wake up relative to the music prop- 
osition. 

C. H. Steinway, head of the famous piano firm, 
died in New York, October 30. | 

Indiana is to have a state board examination 
for supervisors of music. An excellent move 
in the right direction. 


Sir Edward Cooper, the new Lord Mayor. of- 


London, is well known in musical circles. As 


chairman of the Royal Acadénty of,Musiche has, 


enabled the academy to go from’ strength to 
strength—London Monthly Musical Record. 

John C. F. Slayton, who presented a memorial 
organ to Melrose, Mass., has now given the city 
a $10,000 New York City bond, bearing four 
per cent., this income to be used in maintaining 
the organ. 


SQUIBS. 


Proclamation of a concert in Portland men- 
tions “Ida May Cook at the piano.” We have 
watched some who positively stewed. — The 
Music News, Chicago. 

Musical America says Paul Althouse is that 
rarest person—a contented tenor. 

So Kreisler has turned composer and has pro- 
duced “Apple Blossoms.” It is probable that 
some members of the American Legion would 
not care for “Apple Blossoms,” just because Mr. 
Kreisler wrote it. There is a possibility of car- 
rying such things too far. So far as can be 
learned Mr. Kreisler was a very considerate gen- 
tleman during his American residence in war- 
time. 

Street riots in New York City over the pro- 
duction of German opera. Ha! Ha! 

Maximilian Harden of Berlin declares that 
Royalty fostered mediocre music. One of the 
minor sins, may we remark, if Mr. Harden is 
speaking of the former German Imperial family. 

316 musicians and teachers came to the United 


States last year. ’Nuf sed. 
SINGING 

OPERA, ORATORIO AND GENERAL CHORAL 
WORK. 


New York has a new school of opera. Actual 
experience is afforded the pupils at the Rivoli 
Theatre. A course of adequate length, both 
broad and intensive in character, is given and ex- 
cellent results are expected from this splendid 
enterprise. The director is Josiah Zuro, form- 
erly with Hammerstein. 

Columbus, Ohio, is to have a new choral body 
of not less than 300. The conductor, Samuel 


Richard Gaines, is known in the East from his 
short residence in Boston, when he was organ- 
ist and director and Mrs. Gaines soloist at the 
Shawmut Church, Boston, 

The San Carlo Opera Company (Fortune 
Gallo, director) has been drawing tremendous 
audiences in Quebec and Montreal and receiving 
its usual meed of superlative praise from tae 
press. The first few weeks of the road season 
of the San Carlo singers has been so fruitful in 
a monetary way that it looks as though 1919-20 
will break all the former brilliant financial rec- 
ords of the Gallo organization. Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, London (Can,) and Detroit were scheduled 
to follow the Quebec and Montreal engagements. 


if] 


COMPOSITION AND ORGAN. 
Henry Holden Huss, the. well known Ameri- 


‘can compbsér- pianist, ‘is ‘to play his Concerto in 


B for piano and orchestra, with the Detroit 
Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, the 
date to be announced later. 

Among the numbers at the first concert of 
the New Symphony Orchestra, New York, Oc- 
tober 9 and 10, was Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” 
Heinrich Gebhard played the piano part. 

Samuel A. Baldwin gave his 663d organ reci- 
tal at the College of the City of New York on 
October 1. Every Baldwin program contains 
works by one or more American composers.— 
Musical Courier. 

Clarence Eddy has given up his position as 
organist and choirmaster at the First Presby- 
terian Church at Oakland, Calif., to accept an 
appointment for a term of years as head of the 
organ department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. 

Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli and 
Rialto Theatres, New York, has offered a prize 
of $500 for the best overture submitted to him 
before March 31, 1920. The competition will be 
opened to any composer residing in this coun- 
try. The only condition is that “the work must 
not be too difficult a nature to prevent its being 
played with a limited number of rehearsals by 
either the Rivoli or Rialto Orchestras, which 
consist of fifty men.”—Musical America. 

Blair Fairchild has been decorated by the 
French Government as a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. This American composer, who has 
beén a resident of Paris for years, is the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Franco-American Commit- 
tee of the Conservatoire and it is in recognition 
of his “most eminent services” in that capacity 
that he has been elevated to the Legion d’Hon- 
neur.—Musical America. 

Fortune Gallo, conductor of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, announces that he is in 
the market for a one-act opera written by an 
American, with a libretto that is also the pro- 
duction work of an American author. In the 


event that such an opera, worthy of production, 
is submitted, Mr. Gallo will present it next year 
in the season of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company.—Musical America. 
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Yet another organloft prodigy! Master Les- 
lie Betteridge, aged fifteen, has been appointed 
to St. Mary’s, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. He 
gave a recital recently, and must have had his 
young hands well filled, for he played the Toc- 
cata from Widor’s Fifth Symphony, and Guil- 
mant’s Grand Choeur in D.—London Monthly 
Musical Record. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


At the opening concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s thirty-ninth season, the new 
conductor, Pierre Monteux, was warmly greeted. 
The program consisted of Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Franck’s “Le Chasseur Maudit,” 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faune” and Albeniz’s 
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“Catalonia.” Surely a wide variety to say the 
least. 

Walter Damrosch, realizing the scarcity of 
good oboe players in this country, has endowed 
three three-year scholarships for that instru- 
ment at the Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
—Musical Courier. 

Henry Hadley made a great hit at the Nahan 
Franko Semi-centennial Concert by coming up 
out of the audience to take Josef Stransky’s 
place at a moment’s notice——Musical Courier. 

Two years ago the Toledo Raitways and Light 
Company organized an orchestra, composed en- 
tirely of employees of the company, that has 
grown in the last two seasons into almost sym- 
phonic proportions.—Musical America. 


TEACHER TRAINING BY EXPERIENCE 


BY RALPH C. JENKINS, M. A. 


Superintenden;+ of Schools, Terryville, Conn. 


One can hardly pick up an educational jour- 
nal without having his attention drawn to some 
aspect of teacher-training, either through super. 
vision or through self-cultivation by reading 
courses, summer institutes, etc. Yet the really 
vital factor of teacher-training, the training 
which she gets through her own daily exper- 
iences, is rarely discussed. 

Teacher-training by experience has an old and 
illustrious pedigree. Socrates and Confucius 
were the great-great-grandfathers of the 
method. Harvard College and the colonial dame 
schools were among the first institutions of 
learning in this country to employ teachers 
trained in this way. ‘We think that our grand- 
papas and grandmamas who went to school to 
these experience-trained teachers came through 
with a fair educational equipment. The little red 
schcolhouse probably does not deserve half of 
the halo throv~ around it, yet it built The Re- 
public. 

In certain kinds of teaching positions the 
wholly experienced-trained teacher can work 
more effectively than in others. The college 
professor, for imstance, habitually goes through 
life quite naked of formal pedagogical raiment. 
We are apt to say, because of this, that the qual- 
ity of instruction given in college is inferior to 
that given in secondary and elementary schools. 
Let us not be too dogmatic in this assertion. On 
the other hand the rather elaborate clothing 
which pedagogy has fastened to the present-day 
teaching of primary reading and number results 
undoubtedly in a high degree of efficiency for 
many teachers. 

Training through experience is certain. It 
may be good or bad training but it can never be 
negative. The most indolent of teachers will 
not go on forever making all kinds of mistakes. 
Some pedagogical errors will never be made 
right by experience in teaching alone, but not 
many such errors will remain uncorrected. 


Experience-training has its disadvantages. 
Perhaps the greatest is that it is so costly of 
time. It is very largely a trial and error process. 
Trials which lead to undesirable results may be 
very numerous before the desired result is hit 
upon. The misses are out of proportion to the 
hits. The school years of an average child are 
not three score years and ten but barely eight. 
Not much time should be wasted in trials of no 
profit. Training by experience is also costly of 
energy. The poor rat who is just rounding the 
forty-fifth circle of his maze in the interest of 
psychology without seeing any way out must be 
getting nervous. So must the teacher who is 
making the forty-fifth attempt to secure an or- 
derly schoolroom without making any apparent 
progress. Teaching efforts which do not result 
in desirable accomplishments are sure to be 
more nerve-racking than those which do. 

It is easy for the experience-trained teacher to 
get into a rut. There is bound to come a time 
in the life of the teacher when new experiences 
based on the daily routine are not frequent. 
Then she is apt to keep up a treadmill of those 
activities learned in earlier years. She ceases to 
grow. Immediately disintegration begins. Na- 
ture will expel a dead ovum immediately after it 
ceases to grow. Unfortunately, there is no such 
saving process to rid a school system of a dead 
teacher. 

Training solely through individual experience 
leaves out of account the desirable things be- 
queathed to us by the experiences of teachers of 
all ages. It is certain that our eldest grand- 
father Adam picked up several strong pedagogi- 
cal points in bringing up Cain and Abel (espe- 
cially Cain). His long line of descendants have 
swelled the fund of pedagogical knowledge. 
Socrates made a big contribution when he found 
that he could get his message across in a mighty 
effective manner by first driving all the foolish 
ideas out of his pupils’ minds and then filling the 
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void with better ones. We ought to be the gain- 
ers. 

Experience furnishes nine-tenths of the train- 
ing that successful teachers receive. The other 
tenth comes from supervision and a practice of 
formal pedagogy. Educational literature abounds 
in treatises on supervision and all of the quirks 
and devices which formal pedagogy offers. Let 


us keep clearly in mind, however, that the study: 


of pedagogy alone can never make a successful 


il 


teacher and that experience alone has and can 
make many. Supervision is apt to seem more 
important than it really is. At best it can offer 
a teacher but a small part of her training. The 
man with the Ph.D. in education from the great- 
est university cannot give to the teacher nearly 
so much skill in teaching as she is bound to pick 
up from her actual teaching experience. The 
really great share of teacher training comes 
through experience. 


ANY-GRADE ENGLISH 


BY JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN, A. M, 


THE SENTENCE AND THE KINDS OF~ 
SENTENCES 

A prevalent misconception —A strange misun- 
derstanding as to the nature of the sentence is 
found in most schools, and indeed in most text- 
books. The latter agree, for the most part, in a 
definition which runs about as follows: The sen- 
tence is the expression of a complete thought. 

A hoary falsehood —The worst thing about this 
long revered definition is the misplacing of the 
word “complete.” For it is not the thought, but 
the expression of the thought, that must be “com- 


plete” if we would have a proper sentence; and. 


nothing will make the expression “complete” 
except the finite verb. Hence I should like to 
rewrite this definition as follows: The sentence 
is the complete expression in words of a thought, 
judgment, or statencent. 

What is a thought?—The definition uses the 
word “thought” as synonymous with judgment, 
or statement. It is doubtless better to use the 
more definite word. In every judgment two 
things, subject and predicate, are implied. 

Why “in words” ?—We must restrict our defini- 


tion to language, because art-forms in many > 


media may express thoughts adequately. A pic- 
ture, a statuette, a melody, a caress, a look, or 


a gesture may convey a thought as clearly, and 


sometimes more clearly than will words. 

Thoughts without sentences —King Richard, upon 
Bosworth Field, cried: “A horse, a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse!” In this despairing cry 
he uttered as complete a thought as was possi- 
ble to any man, yet he used no sentence. Even 
a child could understand that the king wanted a 
horse, and that his need was great. 

Forcible expression —The art-form that we call 
the sentence is often far less effective than 
forms without a verb, for emotion of every sort 
seizes intuitively upon the shortest and most 
direct means of getting itself understood. 

Certain savage tribes—It is related by some 
writer upon language, Romanes, I believe, that 
certain half-civilized tribes have not as yet de- 
veloped the verb, though they make shift to get 
along very well in their communications one 
with another. These people do their thinking 
wholly without our finished art-product, the 
sentence, 

The child and the savaye —Just as the verb is a 
late thing in development of the language of 


savages, so the child naturally uses the verb late 
in his own development. By “verb,” of course, 
is meant the finite verb, for all infinitives are 
merely nouns, or names of actions. The failure 
to understand the nature of the infinitive has led 
to many errors in the compilation of children’s 
vocabularies. If the child cries: “Horse—run!” 
he uses run as the name of the action running, 
not as the predicate of horse. 

The pedantic child —The child may appear pe- 
dantic occasionally by using sentences when 
great effort is made by parents or teachers to 
inculcate’ the forms of adult speech. If he is 
left alone, it will be found that he acquires sen- 
tence forms wholly by imitation. If only par- 
ents and- others use correct speech, imitation 
will work early. There is no excuse whatever 
for “baby-talk,” since children who gain this 
jargon are merely handicapped to the extent of 
having to learn the correct form later for every 
nonsense-word that they have been given. 

Superstitions of the schools —A superstition that 
should at once be abandoned is the idea that 
the sentence is always the best and the only 
right mode of expression, and that children 


should always be required to, speak in finished 
.senténces — howsoever syncopated may be the 


language of their elders! But petty purism and 
pedantry needs small foundation of knowledge 
whereon to fix its base; “John,” said the half- 
taught school mistress, “you must not say, ‘I 
done it good!’ Say, ‘I done it well!’” Children 
should not be asked to reply in sentences unless 
and until they choose to employ them. 

Illustrations —It requires but little study to 
lead one to the decision that the finished sen- 
tence is far less used than we have been wont to 
believe. Let us take up a volume of literature 
at random, and see what we shall find. The 
following examples will illustrate :— 

Good morning, ladies! 

Your health, my good friend! 

Why this racket, you rascals? 

Waiter, a fresh napkin, please! 

Thanks for this great kindness, sir! 

Agreed, agreed, and my hand upon it. 

Such a rascally scoundrel — and in our yni- 
form! 

As if she could do a base act! 

By your leave, sir! 

Groveling wild beast that thou art! 
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Sure of that? Aye, very sure. 

Short her pure life, and sweetly ended now. 

O my son Absalom, my son Absalom! 

Blessings upon her! 

If only you had been here! 

Natural language —The stilted, artificial and 
pedantic practice of the schools should give way 
to a more generous and practical way of look- 
ing at language habits. We would never think 
of interrupting a stranger and telling him to re- 
ply to us in a complete sentence! Yet we show 
this discourtesy to the children in our classes 
when we interrupt them in like manner. Ignor- 
ing a bad habit will yield far better results than 
emphasizing it by reproofs. 

The kinds of sentences —The best classification 
of sentences is into (1) statements, (2) ques- 
tions. and (3) desires (including commands, re- 
quests, entreaties, prayers, and wishes). There 
is no other kind of sentence save only these 
three, though any one of the three may be also 
exclamatory. Thus we may utter a thought as 
follows :— 


It is a fine night. [declarative statement] 


How beautiful is the night! [exclamatory- 
declarative statement] 

Is it raining now? [question] 

Will it never stop raining! [exclamatory 


question, no answer expected] 

Go, for duty and love! [command] 

Go on your fool’s errand! [exclamatery 
command 

Any sentence meay be exclamatory —It is little 
short of marvelous that so-called grammarians 
do not comprehend that simply the amount of 
feeling that enters into any sentence determines 
whether it is or is not exclamatory. We may 
say :—— 

I wish you to go [a plain statement] or 
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I wish you to go! or 

I wish you to go! or 

I wish you to go! 

In the three latter sentences, we are greatly 
aided by the exclamation point. It is a pity that 
typewriting machines rarely include this mark 
upon their keyboards, and unless the operator 
understands that she can hold the space-bar 
down while striking both the period and the 
apostrophe, she may ignore the author’s use of 
the exclamation point. 

Are there “kinds of thought” ?—It seems that our 
poor teachers are never to be free from the 
errors of would-be authorities. One of the re- 
cent texts speaks of the “kinds of thought.” 
Not content with this, it proceeds to discuss 
affirmative, negative, declarative, interrogative, 
exclamatory, and non-exclamatory—THOUGHT! 
Let us hope that there will be a hasty revision of 
such nonsensical teaching! There is only one 
kind of thought, however infinite may be the 
processes of thought, and until the thinking of 
bookmakers is more definite, clear, and precise, 
it will be well for every teacher to stick to the 
dictionaries and to test every new definition by 
their authority. 

Literature and language—The teacher whose 
instincts are for the right thing in English will 
not be likely to go far wrong if she simply 
strives to broaden vocabulary and to interpret 
good literature for her pupils. Unless certain 
that she has herself a very stable foundation in 
grammar, she had best let grammar alone. If 
she saturates her pupils with good literature, 
taking pains to see that every new word and ob- 
scure reference is made plain, she will have pre- 
pared them in the best way for a later study of 
grammar. She will thus have much good work 
to her credit, and she will be sure of having 
none of the bad on the other side of the ledger. 
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THE OPENING OF A DOOR FOR TEACHERS 


BY E. MORRIS COX 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


The world for long has measured potatoes, 
beefsteak, and calico. For many decades stan- 
dards of measurement more or less satisfactory, 
by which justly or unjustly. commercial trans- 
actions might be consummated have been estab- 
lished. But educational circles have been slow 
in devising means for measuring or weighing or 
evaluating their product. Our old. examination 
system in which we had no standards for de- 
termining the value of fitness or merit of either 
the question or the answer was until recently 
the only attempt at establishing a standard for 
measurement in things educational. This la- 
mentable failure to find any rule by which to de- 
termine progress or otherwise was _ probably 
chiefly due to the fact generally conceded that 
the things of the mind and heart and soul with 
which education deals are either not measurable 


or so difficult of determination as to render this 


process impossible or impracticable. It is easy, 
if no one questions our decision, to dismiss every 
difficult task by the statement of its impossibility. 

We are now beginning to be bold enough to 
maintain that mental power and growth, moral 
force, personal worth—powers of mind and 
heart and soul are not beyond measurement or 
at least are within the realm of reasonably ac- 
curate estimate. Surely all will concede that 
these are of such value, especially in the fields of 
educational activities, that if there is any way of 
estimating them, even on the basis of wampum 
and glass beads, it is well worth trying to do so, 
with the hope of some slight gain now and of a 
more permanent reward later in discovering 


seme better standards of measurement than the 
traditional weight of the hand, a man’s stride or 
the Indian’s wampum. 


A plan for determining the fitness for teachers 
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who aspire to promotion to principalships has 
just been adopted in Oakland. Heretofore in 
this city teachers have been promoted, but such 
action has been wholly dependent upon personal 


judgments, too subject to accident or personal | 


political influence. Teachers generally have not 
felt that such opportunities were open for them. 
The intent of this plan is to open a door for them 
along a road of definite preparation and leading 
to professional understanding, and conception of 
a principal’s duties, responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. It is an attempt to measure definite 
preparation and interest, personal worth and fit- 
ness, training and experience in terms of the 
position to be filled. The plan may be crude, it 
may need many changes, but it is an attempt to 
measure what we have but guessed at before. 

This is the plan approved by the Board of 
Education and will go into operation at once. 

The type of work that falls to the lot of princi- 
pals is such that it has proved difficult to judge 
of an applicant’s qualifications for such position 
unless the applicant has had experience as a prin- 
cipal. For this reason teachers without execu- 
tive or administrative experience have not gen- 
erally had opportunity for promotion to princi- 
palships on the basis of merit. The following 
plan, recommended by the Superintendent’s 
Council and approved by the Board of Education, 
is an attempt to offer to teachers without such 
experience an opportunity to prove their prep- 
aration and qualifications for such positions. 
Under this system of examination, open to class 
teachers only, it is proposed to prepare a pre- 
ferred list from which some of the principals 
shall be appointed to fill vacancies in Oakland 
elementary principalships. Not less than one- 
third nor more than one-half of such vacancies 
are to be filled from this preferred list. This 
list will be prepared either annually or semt- 
annually as directed by the superintendent. The 
rating made by any teacher shall be retained on 
the preferred list for one year only. 

The choice for appointment shall be made from 


the three highest on the list at the time that the 
appointment is to be made. This is the prevail- 
ing civil service rule. The standings of the three 
highest on the list will be published. Other ap- 
plicants may secure their own rating upon appli- 
cation. 

The first set of examinations was given during 
November, 1919. It was open to teachers em- 
ployed in the Oakland public schools. It was 
necessary for applicants to give notice to the 
Superintendent’s office of their desire to take the 
examination previous to the date of examination. 


A. A maximum of twenty-five credits shall be 
given on a written examination conducted by a 
committee of Oakland school principals ap- 
pointed by the superintendent. This examina- 
tion shall be based on standard principles and 
practices in elementary school administration as 
presented in the written works of the best auth- 
orities on this subject. The committee on exam- 
ination will furnish to applicants titles of books 
which they consider standard, but the examina- 
tion is not to be based on any text. 

B. A maximum of twenty-five credits shall 
be given on an oral examination in the problems 
of school management and school service for the 
primary purpose of determining the personal fit- 
ness of the candidates for educational leadership 
in the school and in the community. This exam- 
ination will be given by the superintendent and 
his assistants. 

C. A maximum of twenty-five credits shall be 
given upon a standard mental or psychological 
test given by the Department of Research. 

D. A maximum of twenty-five credits shall 
be given upon credentials gathered and rated by 
the superintendent’s office. These credentials 
shall embody the evidences of professional train- 
ing and continued and continuing professional 
interest, academic education, teaching exper- 
ience and other experience which may be ad- 
judged as evidence of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions for elementary principalships. 
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ORGANIZED PLAY 


BY EDWIN L. RICKERT 
Superintendent, Connersville, Indiana 
RESTRAINS THE BULLY 
ENCOURAGES THE TIMID 

LIMITS ACCIDENTS 
PROMOTES HEALTH 
CREATES GOOD FEELING 
ASSISTS IN DISCIPLINE 
TEACHES SELF-CONTROL 
DEVELOPS THE BODY 
SHARPENS THE SENSES 
AWAKENS THE SPIRIT 
COMPLEMENTS STUDY 

LET ALL THE CHILDREN PLAY. 
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The Boston teachers have conducted a skillful and 
artistic campaign for the legislature to require the 
city to give them a flat raise of $600. They have won 
a flat raise of $384. 


WOMEN’S WAGES* 


One of the most important studies of the day 
is that by Emile Josephine Hutchinson on 
“Women’s Wages,” issued by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

While it is not a study of women teachers’ 
wages, and while, theoretically, it ought not to 
be of much significance so far as women teachers 
are concerned, it is nevertheless of the utmost 
importance that this “Study” be seriously consid- 
ered by the profession as well as by the public. 

This “Study,” while not referring to women 
teachers, constantly suggests the indubitable fact 
that teachers are in no appreciable sense “wage 
earners.” Teachers do not have “jobs,” but 
“positions” rather, positions closely akin to 
offices. 

Women wage-earners are considered, primar- 
ily, as unskilled workmen, and the woman 
teacher of the future is to be a skilled workman, 
a prepared workman. There is no likelihood of 
permanent improvement in the salary of girls 
or women in the schoolroom until it is practi- 
cally impossible for an unprepared girl to teach. 
The unionizing of teachers means. primarily tne 
permanency of unprepared women in_ school 
work. This is not intended as in anywise an 
argument against unionization, but merely calls 
attention to a probable result. The enthusiasm 
for unionizing is generally with those who are 

_not likely to get the wages of experts, or of 
those who are liable to lose their rank, if not 
their job, without some protection. The college 
professors are organizing, not primarily for 
wages, but because in a few universities and 
colleges some professors were “let out” by the 
autocracy of the governing board, for reasons 
neither scholastic nor educational. 


*“Women’s Wages.” A Study of the Wages of Indus- 
trial Women and Measures Suggested to Increase Them. 
By Emile Josephine Hutchinson, h New York: 
Columbia University Press, Paper. 
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Women teachers need many safeguards, and 
even unprofessional methods will be valid if dis- 
crimination cannot be prevented otherwise, but 
every effort should be made at once to remove 
every excuse for extreme measures to secure jus- 
tice. 

‘The Study of “Women’s Wages” is an earnest 
effort to secure protection to women wage- 
earners. Preventive measures are first of all 
sought, but, failing to secure justice by measures 
of a preventive nature, extreme measures are 
not opposed. 

The Study of “Women’s Wages” makes it en- 
tirely clear that important as is the wage ques- 
tion to women workers, it is a result rather than 
a cause of woman’s condition in the wage-earn- 
ing world. 

Wage-earning is to be one of the most signifi- 
cant problems in social and civic as well as in- 
dustrial life in the near future, and it is the 
height of folly to expect to avoid facing the 
conditions that make wages a prominent prob- 
lem, an all absorbing issue. 


“FROM THE TOMBS A DOLEFUL SOUND” 


The most pathetic utterance that has come 
to our attention was in a commencement ad- 
dress at a woman’s college last June. 

“The women of my generation and earlier 
generations (I might almost say from the time 
of Eve until the opening of Bryn Mawr and 
other women’s colleges) have tried this prac- 
tical applied education for centuries and we know 
of what we speak. It was only when we, too, 
were allowed to share in the kind of idealistic 
education that has nurtured the spirit of man 
from the time he first appeared as a thinking 
human being upon the earth that our woman’s 
world of petty duties and interests became trans- 
formed into a new world of the spirit, for the 
first time inspired by these great devotions to 
abstract learning and abstract causes that have 
made our human race what it is. 

“So-called practical studies, science applied to 


. daily problems, the chemistry of cooking, or 


furnaces, physics as applied to reading lamps, 
the arithmetic of the market and the bank ac- 
count lose in some curious way the inspiration 
and glory of theoretical studies. The soul and 
spirit have gone out of them. Teachers of such 
applied studies become in some strange way like 
the business men and women we have all known. 
They, too, lose the radiant halo that in spite of 
their many human imperfections glorifies the 
head of a true teacher of the humanities. Both 
teachers and pupils become bleak, every-day kind 
of persons. There is now, however, an almost 
irresistible trend toward such bleak vocational 
studies and such bleak teachers.” 

That style of address, of which, fortunately, 
little is heard in this humanizing age, reminds 
one of a moron whose mind is in the toy balloon 
state in an airplane age. 

Domestic science is merely the demonstration 
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of the fact that it is entirely easy to fly in a 
heavier-than-air machine if one is willing to 
forget his toy balloon affection. 

Professor Langley of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute made the first airplane in the world, but he 
had neither fame nor fortune therefrom, because 
he did not know enough to put a pair of wheels 
on it so that he could start it on the earth be- 
fore it tried to fly in the air. These anti-domes- 
tic-science people expect to have angels’ wings 
in the next world without demonstrating fit- 
ness for them in this world. The worst enemy 
broad scholarship can have is a weak-minded 
theory that you can be big yourself by trying 
to make someone think somebody else is small. 

Germany thought she had conquered the earth 
by telling her people that France was impotent, 
that England was decadent, that the United 
States was indolent. Germany was brilliantly 
sarcastic and enjoyed the sound of her own 
phrases, but the boastful Kaiser is shrinking 
timidly in a foreign land, afraid to go home, and 
fearful that he will have to go to “decadent” 
England. 

Aristocratic scholarship is as foolish as the 
Kaiser at his worst when it tries to belittle the 
braininess of handiness. Fortunately such witti- 
cism has a weird sound when it comes from the 
tombs of departed scholastic autocracy. The 
only animating principle of those who fear for 
scholarship when they see real service to the 
real people is the horror of seeing the autocracy 
of the holier-than-thou scholars relegated to an 
influenceless place in the social scheme. 

When we read of the dire disaster that is to 
come to the world by the teaching of domestic 
science we find some comfort in re-reading the 
history of New York in the first days of the 
nineteenth century. 

John Jay, one of the really noble men of that 
day, when he found that his successor as Gov- 
ernor of New York was to be “a man of the 
people” took a doleful view of life. When he 
heard the returns of the election he “looked 
forward to the dismal fate of this people . . 
who are permitting their happiness to be put in 
jeopardy.” 

What had happened? Why Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, “the social leader of the state, a digni- 
fied and knightly figure, and a public servant of 
honorable reputation,” had been defeated as a 
candidate for governor. 

John Jay even wrote that “those who own this 
country are the most fit persons to participate 
in the government of it.” 

We wonder if John Jay ever realized the 
humor of his retiring from official life to his 
farm, devoting the remainder of life to the scien- 
_tific study of soils, “busying himself with new 
breeds of stock and new varieties of melons.” 

Why cannot these who are weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing their teeth over the fact that 
the schools are touching the earth, follow the 
example of their most illustrious “wailer” and 


do something, as did John Jay, for the good of 
humanity ! 


ib 
THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 

Those of us who were not at the Wisconsin 
State Association meeting this year evidently 
missed much, but fortunately Editor Parker, 
in the Wisconsin Journal of Education, gives 
a vivid picture of the significant features of the 
meeting. There were 8,000 enrolled in the mem- 
bership and the meetings were largely attended. 
The program was up to the standard of the 
times. Evidently S. Y. Gillan was at his best, 
if indeed he is ever other than at his best when 
he is reviewing the utterances of anyone who is 
highly conventional, if reports are reliable, as 
we are sure they are. Mr. Gillan’s artistic 
leadership of the triumphant “march of prog- 
ress” at the Milwaukee meeting of the National 
Education Association was all that was needed 
as a setting for his Milwaukee State Association 
address. 

Mr. Parker fails to see “any constructive fea- 
tures in Mr. Gillan’s discourse.” We cannot 
conceive of Mr. Gillan’s making a “discourse,” 
nor can we conceive of Mr. Gillan attempting 
to provide “constructive features” in an address, 
but we have never listened to him when he did 
not give a genuine “punch” to some distinct 
ideas, for which he stands. Mr. Parker says 
that Mr. Gillan “meant to do good.” The idea! 
When did Gillan ever mean to “do good” from 
the standpoint of conventionalists? Mr. Gillan 
is always bright, irresistibly sarcastic, intensely 
critical, brilliant in his charges upon the enemy, 
but we have never seen Gillan in action when 
we thought he “meant to do good.” 

Mr. Parker evidently is not happy over the 
election of Clinton M. Barr as president of the 
state association, not from any objection to Pro- 
fessor Barr, evidently, but because the Milwau- 
kee membership elected a Milwaukee man. Mr. 
Parker has this to say of the newly-elected 
president of the Wisconsin Association :— 

“Mr. Barr has been a member of the Milwau- 
kee Normal School faculty for the last five years 
and is head of the grammar grade and princi- 
pal of the training department of that institu- 
tion. He has in charge the training of teachers 
for the grammar grades and for principalships. 
Previous to coming to Milwaukee Mr. Barr was 
superintendent of the public schools at Hastings, 
Nebaska, and has been engaged in, educational 
work for some twenty years past. He is a man 
of exceptionally fine qualifications, and his rec- 
ord in Wisconsin so far as known has been of 
the highest order. Undoubtedly Mr. Barr will 
give Wisconsin teachers a very strong program 
next year and will exert every effort to make 


the 1920 meeting second to none that has gone 
before.” 


a 


It is interesting to watch the wheels go round. 
For instance, it is interesting to see the Public 
Education Association of New York city backing 


Superintendent William L. Ettinger to the 
limit. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


M. CLEMENCEAU, THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF FRANCE 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


M. Georges Eugene Benjamin Clemenceau, 
the vigorous “Tiger” of France at seventy-eight 
years of age, is a virile and outstanding figure in 
the affairs of his nation and of the world. Three 
professions claim Clemenceau—medicine, litera- 
ture, and statesmanship, and the greatest of 
these is statecraft. 

Clemenceau might have made good in medi- 
cine (as his father did before him). In litera- 
ture he reached a high place. But it is in states- 
manship that he has attained the pinnacle of his 
powers and has done his best work for the world. 

The great French statesman, author, journal- 
ist and physician has been politically prominent 
all his life. He began in the Vendee, a mari- 
time department in the west of France, where 
he was born in 1841, during the stirring events 
of the period of the Second Empire; where the 
“Qhouans,” insurgent Royalists, had been es- 
pecially active during the French Revolution; 
and where the smouldering flames of democracy 
only waited their opportunity to burst forth with 
renewed and greater vigor, in ‘Clemenceau’s 
youth; and as a student in the Lycée at Nantes. 

He continued his political activities when 
studying medicine in Paris from his vantage 
point in the Latin quarter, where with Emile 
Zola and others like-minded, he edited a small 
paper which was so offensive to the imperial 
government of France that its publication was 
stopped and its authors put under ban. 

It was then that Clemenceau appeared in the 
United States. As an exile because of his liberty- 
loving convictions, he made many friends. He 
taught French for a few years. He married an 
American girl of good family, Miss Mary Plum- 
mer. Then the Franco-Prussian war being on 
in 1870, he hurried back to the aid of his native 
country, 

Political office was at once handed out to the 
able Frenchman. He was made mayor of Mont- 
martre, member of Parliament, president of 
the Paris Municipal Council, etc. He served as 
senator from the Var (a prosperous department 
in the extreme southeast of France) and 
retired after twenty years of stormy political 
life at the age of fifty-two. 

It was then that the scholar in the many- 
sided Clemenceau came to the front. He settled 
down in his comfortable home in the Rue Frank- 
lin, Paris, to a most congenial life,—that of let- 
ters. But the statesman was not submerged in 
the author. Much of his writing during the 
succeeding decade was on public affairs. His 
pen and his publications became tremendous 
forces of influence in France. They were read 
and studied in other lands as well. He took up 
the cause of Captain Dreyfus, the maligned Jew, 
and did much to secure his release and complete 
vindication. He combatted socialism; but he 
urged devotion to highest altruistic service. 


“No more war, no more hunger on the earth, 
no more cold; every one insured against vicissi- 
tudes, no more poverty, no more misery. What 
employment for human activity!” he points out 
in his “La Mélée Sociale,” which expresses in a 
measure the ideals of life held by the so-called 
“Tiger” of France. 

Clemenceau’s literary output has included a 
variety of works. There are several novels; 
compilations of articles written for the press; 
art and social criticisms; thought-provoking 
essays; and at least one successful drama. 

His books, like his speeches, are marked by 
vigor and clarity of expression, stinging satire, 
force and keen analysis. The absolute fearless- 
ness of the man, his disregard of results when 
he has something to write, say or do which he 
thinks ought to be written, said or done, radiates 
all his writings as well as his utterances and 
acts. 

‘Clemenceau the scholar is never lost in Clem- 
enceau the statesman. It is a well known fact 
that there is no leader in high political life to- 
day whose intellectual calibre has been more 
strongly developed. He is conceded to be an ex- 
cellent Hellenist. And when a visitor once dis- 
covered him reading Theocritus in the original 
on a “chaise longue,” it was fully demonstrated 
that he had reached the perfection of scholar- 
ship, according to ‘Macaulay’s definition of a 
scholar. 

Clemenceau was seventy years of age when 
he became Prime Minister of France. Even 
before the war the office was beset with difficul- 
ties of infinite variety, strikes, mining disasters, 
etc. Everybody knows what it has been during 
the war and since. All the magnificent qualities 
of heart, mind and soul which he _ possesses, 
coupled with his ripe experience in dealing with 
men and administering affairs, have been applied 
by the vigorous veteran statesman, during his 
country’s trying, alarming years of deepest dis- 
aster and most wonderful achievements. 

His splendid patriotism has been refined into 
purest gold by the fires of adversity. The tiger- 
ish ferocity of his earlier political life has been 
tempered; and he has become as malleable as 
the most ductile metal. He richly deserved the 
vote of confidence he got by approximately 
three to two in the Chamber of Deputies in July, 
1919. It is justly declared a debatable question 
as to whether he or Marshal Foch did more for 
the Allied victory. 

No consideration of personal comfort or ex- 
pediency, throughout his long, useful life, has 
held him back when duty has called. Although 
he is strongly liberal and revolutionary in spirit, 
he is at the same time extremely conservative 
and constructive when law and order are in 
question. That sort of self-immolating fervor 
which we fitly call patriotism kindled in his 
youth, in home and school, has radiated and en- 
nobled his whole public and private career. It 
has done more than any other one thing to 
make him great. 
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UP-f0-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


THE RESURRECTION OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 

Marvelous progress has already been made 
in the restoration of Northern France, left a 
desert by retreating Germany. A report from 
Paris dated November 6 states that practically 
the entire 20,000 miles of railroad track de- 
stroyed by the enemy has been relaid, and service 
re-established. The work included the rebuild- 
ing of 1,180 bridges and of 350 stations in whole 
or in part. 

Of the 30,000 miles of ordinary roads left un- 
fit for use, a large part has been restored. 30,- 
000 civilian and military workmen, with an equip- 
ment of 4,000 freight cars and 500 steam rollers, 
had put in order 7,500 miles of these roads, re- 
building 111 large steel bridges and 1,120 others. 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN SEEK TO HELP THE 
WOMEN OF THE ORIENT. 

Leading women in religion and education in 
Massachusetts are laying great plans to help 
their sisters in China, Japan and India. A large 
delegation will soon be in the East studying the 
conditions there, and will then meet in Shanghai 
to compare notes and devise methods to elevate 
and bless the women of Asia. 

President Pendleton of Wellesley College 
heads the college group. Miss Helen Calder, 
secretary of the Congregational Women’s Board 
of Foreign ‘Missions, leads the group which will 
study religious education and evangelization. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S FINANCES. 

The financial outlook was declared by Lord 
Buckmaster October 22 to be most serious. The 
governmental expenditure is running at $20,- 
000,000 daily, a sum in excess of the revenues. 
The chancellor of the exchequer has stated that 
only retrenchment can prevent national bank- 
ruptcy. Lord Buckmaster said that three bil- 
lion dollars must be raised yearly by direct tax- 
ation and advised levying on war profits and in- 
creased income taxes. 

MORE SHIPPING. 

The United States Shipping Board has sold 
176 vessels of 608,000 tons for $125,000,000 and 
states to Congress that 1,000,000 dead weight tons 
more are needed to balance the government 
owned merchant marine. These prospective 
vessels should include many 10,000-ton cargo 
ships and a fleet of tankers. 


The troop train department of the Y. M. C. A. 
has just made its report. It served men on the 
way to camps after entering the service, and 
men on the way to demobilization camps after 
the armistice. The secretaries traveled 9,320,- 
000 miles on 9,221 trains, gave gum, chocolate, 
daily papers, post cards, etc., to all. Gum 


seached the huge total of seventy-eight tons, 


chocolate ninety tons, given to 2,389,047 men 
on demobilization trains. 4,735,509 men in all 
were thus assisted. 

, 

The Geological Survey has estimated that the 
Coloradé River discharges annually into the 
Gulf of California 338,000,000 tons of silt, and 
salt equal to twenty tons for each square mile of 
drained territory. 

In 1917 1,832,132 persons in the United States 
reported incomes of $2,000 or over. The aver- 
age tax paid was $368.56. Only 141 persons, 
nearly one-half being women, had an income of 
$1,000,000 or more. There were 315 incomes 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

The Canadian Government is arranging for 
the immediate purchase of plots of land on Vimy 
Ridge, in the Ypres Salient, at Passchendaele, 
Cambrai, Courcelette and all other sites of battles 
where the Canadian army won lasting fame for 
its bravery. 

The French Parliament has promulgated a 
general amnesty law, pardoning all French sol- 
diers now suffering penalties for infraction of 
military regulations, also all editors who vio- 
lated the war censorship rules. Spies, profiteers, 
deserters and traitors are not included. 

The Austrian National Assembly on October 


? ratified the peace treaty signed at St. Germain. 
The new nation thus established will be known 
as “The Republic of Austria.” 

First steps have been taken toward the or- 
ganization of an international Chamber of Com- 
merce; 350 leaders in the commercial world, 
representing the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium, unanimously adopted 
a plan for a permanent organization at Atlantic 
City. 

A new mineral has been discovered in Siberia 
by a hunter on the shore of Lake Balkash, and 
has been named Balkashite. It looks like dark 
brown rubber, burns with a brilliant flame, has 
only 3 per cent. ash, and in water turns to a sub- 
stance resembling paraffine. 


Premier Nitte announced October 31 that dur- 
ing September and October Italy had demobi- 
lized more than 1,000,000 men. 

Mexico has had fifty-nine revolutions within 

sixty-one years, 


The longest word in the English language is 
said to be “hongrificabilitudinity,” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


A correspondent asks: “How is it that the language of 
the Bible as it appears in the Authorized Version, pub- 
lished more than two centuries ago, does not differ from 
the language of today, while in other contemporaneous 
literature the differences in speech are great?” 

The text of the Authorized Version reads word for 
word as the translators gave it to us, but not letter for 
letter. The spelling and the punctuation have been 
changed. The chapters remain the same, but the versi- 
fication has been re-arranged chiefly in order to make 
concordance references easier to find. The following is 
the exact text of the Authorized Version beginning with 
the fourteenth verse, second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles :— 

(14) “But Peter standing vp with the eleuen, lift vp 
his voice, and said vnto them, Ye men of Iudea, and all ye 
that dwell at Hierusalem, bee this known vnto you, and 
hearken to my words: (15) For these are not drunken, 
as yee suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day. 
(16) But this is that which was spoken by the Prophet 
Ioel, (17) And it shall come to passe in the last dayes 
[saith God] I will poure out of my spirit vpon all flesh: 
and your sonnes and your daughters shall prophesie, and 
your yong men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dreame dreames (20) The Sunne shall be turned into 
darkness and the Moone into blood... . 

(21) And it shall come to passe, that whosouer shal 
call on the Name of the Lord shall be saued. 

In the foregoing we find “ye” and “yee”; “be” and 
“bee”; “shal” and “shall.” At that time spelling had not 
been standardized to the extent that it is standardized 
today. One may find “he” and “hee,” “ten” and “tenne,” 
“said” and “sayde,” “eat” and “eate,” “cry” and “crie,” 
“neare” and “neere,” “shalbe” and “shall be,” “figge” and 
“fig-tree.” “Enough” occurs as ynough; “pressed” ap- 
pears as “preassed”; “physician” as “Physitian’; and 
“swear” is in the very practical spelling “sware.” The 
list might be greatly extended. Archaic and obsolete 
words are rare — perhaps for the reason that the al- 
most universal reading of the Bible has prevented them 
from becoming obsolete. As a classic the Authorized 
Version of the Bible stands exsily at the head of the list 
in English literature. Other translations may be more 
accurate; otherwise they do not approach the Authorized 
Version. : 


J. W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


LITTLE FOLK IN ENGLAND 


Hatherop House, Priory Road, 
Hampton, Middlesex, Eng. 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I doubt if you remember me and 
if you do, if you are surprised to know that I have 
migrated from Morton Grove and East Prairie and am 
now sojourning in England. 

I visited a very wonderful schoolroom recently and 
wondered if some of your readers would like to hear 
about it. 

Education here in England in common with a great 
many other places less remote from, may I say, Cook 
County, suffers from failure to correlate education with 
every-day life, due probably to the fact that Perry Hol- 


dens and Jessie Fields are hard to find. 


Children seldom learn to see any connection between 
what they learn at school and what they do at home, nor 
that theory exists in order that it be put into practice. 

The children in the particular school I visited were in 
charge of Miss Clara Grant, it is in Fern Street, Bow, 
London. She has charge of about 600 infants, 


Finding the Montessori materials too expensive and 
resolved to use the method in spite of the expense, Miss 
Grant has adapted Montessori schemes with materials 
that other people would discard. 

Passing through the large Fern Street school, I saw 
the different classes of infants at work. In one class 
three-year-olds learnt how to lace up, hook up and do up 
patent fasteners. Quite alone they managed these dif- 
ficult processes. Brightly colored material lay on the 
desk in forms like handkerchiefs, sachets. On one side 
a row of hooks had been sewed; the children fixed these 
hooks into eyes on the corresponding flap. Likewise 
these flaps taught lacing together with patent fastening. 

Objects sent usually to the scrap heap teach idea of 
form, color and number. Take these difficult | color 
tests, discarded strips from wall paper have been gath- 
ered together. About eight shades in pale blue lie on 
the desks. Each child picks strips bearing the same 
shade. Old tin boxes are also used. Tiny children learn 
to manipulate by fixing the right lids on the correspond- 
ing boxes. 

But methods that teach contour give really difficult 
tasks. Children sit blindfolded before discs. Each disc 
differs in size from the others. By feeling alone the © 
pupil must range in rows these discs in order of cor- 
rect size. Try this! It is far from easy. 

Jumble boxes are utilized to teach practical utility. 
In a box all sorts of buttons are mixed with hooks. It 
is the lesson to sort out these objects. 

Prepositions are taught by demonstration. “On” is 
grasped when children see “on” their desk a toy flower 
pot “on” a toy table. “In” likewise is remembered when 
the infants see on their desks a doll lying “in” a toy bed. 

Though they are only little mites these East End chil- 
dren learn by means of demonstration lessons to make 
beds, to wash up, to care for baby, to lay the cloth and 
to make tea. 

In the suburban schools the children have wonderful 
gardens in the public allotments. 

Agnes M. Page. 

November 19, 1919. 


A GRADED PLAN OF MEMORY SELECTIONS. 
(1A-8B). 

This plan will introduce our pupils to twenty-four (24) 
different poets or authors, and will give a wealth of 
memory gems which will be a treasure house of real 
literary value throughout the later years of life. 

In Grades 1A-4B, one central grade selection has been 
made. In Grades 5A-8B, two selections have been made. 
Each teacher should review the special poems of the 
preceding grade. 

The object of this plan is to prevent so many teachers 
of various grades from only selecting memory gems 
from Longfellow, Bryant, Shakespere, or any other ONE 
favorite poet or author to the exclusion of others. 

In making the choice of the following selections, an ' 
effort has been made to have special regard for patriot- 
ism, and also to include lessons in honor, ambition and 
love for home and nature. “The great poems of the 
world are written in invisible ink. It is the teachers’ 
personality which brings out the writing.” Following 
are names of authors with one selection adapted 
to each grade :— 

Grade 1A: Rosetti, England, “Who Has- Seen the: - 
Wind ?” 

Grade 1B: McDonald, Scotland, “The Baby.” 

Grade 2A: Ingelow, England, “Seven Times One,” 

Grade 2B: Stevenson, England, “My Shadow.” 

Grade 3A, Bjornson, Norway, “The Tree.” 
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Grade 3B: Tennyson, England, “Sweet and Low.” ,” 

Grade 4A: Longfellow, United States, “The Children’s 
Hour.” 

Grade 4B: Whittier, United States, 
Boy.” 

Grade 5A: Hemans, England, “Landing of the Pil- 
grims”; Morris, United States, “Woodman, Spare that 
Tree!” 

Grade 5B: Lowell, United States, “Aladdin”; Bryant, 
United States, “The Planting of the Apple Tree.” 

Grade 6A: Hunt, England, “Abou. Ben Adhem”; 
Moore, Ireland, “The Minstrel Boy.” 

Grade 6B: Scott, Scotland, “Breathes There the Man”; 
Procter, England, “One by One.” 

Grade 7A: Browning, England, “The Year's at the 
Spring”; Burns, Scotland, “Bannockburn.” 

Grade 7B: Shakespere, England, “Good Name in Man 
or Woman”; Byron, England, “There Was a Sound of 
Revelry.” 

Grade 8A: Emerson, United States, “The Concord 
Hymn”; Wordsworth, England, “My Heart Leaps Up.” 

Grade 8B: Milton, England, “On His Blindness”; Lin- 
coln, United States, “Gettysburg Address.” 

Edward W. Stitt, 
District Superintendent of Schools. 


East Orange, N. J., December 8, 1919. 

My dear Dr. Winship: I was interested to read the 
article in the last issue of your paper regarding the 
rating scheme of William C. Adams, of Plymouth, N. H. 

We have been using a rating scheme in East Orange 
for some time, which I think would meet with your ap- 
proval. The interesting thing about this rating scheme 
is that we apply it only to applicants for positions. When 
a teacher applies for a position our first step is to get 
all the information possible by correspondence. When 
we are assured that the teacher is a good prospect, either 
the superintendent or a principal visits the teacher and 
makes a report on the enclosed form. 

Unlike most of the real progressive communities, we 
do not believe in rating a teacher after she comes to 
East Orange. We assume that a teacher who has meas- 
ured up to the standard set by the preiiminary rating 
will have the element of continual growth and that the 
degree of that growth very largely depends upon the 
leadership of the principal under whom _ she _ teaches. 
Therefore, we rate the principal on the successes of his 
teachers, rather than the teacher. It seems like an odd 
thing to do, doesn’t it, but to us it looks like placing the 
responsibility where it belongs. Please understand that 
we do not actually rate the principals in any A, B, C, 
1, 2, 3, X, Y, Z manner. We simply place the respon- 
sibility on the principal and give him ample initiative. 
In East Orange, where we have such excellent principals, 
we find this a safe and reliable method. 


“The Barefoot 


Yours sincerely, 


E. C. Broome, 
Superintendent. 
FORM FOR APPRAISING APPLICANTS FOR 
POSITIONS. 


Personaal Qualities. (30 Points.) Consider :— 
1. Evidences of refinement. 

2. Evidences of physical vigor. 
3. Evidences of mental vigor. 
4. Temperament. 

) 


Language. Voice. 
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General and School Interests. (20 Points.) Con- 
sider :— 

1. Teacher’s avocation. 

2. Social interests. 

3. Co-operation with colleagues and superiors. 

4. Interest in general affairs of school. 

5. Professional study. 

6. 

7. 


Ability to Manage. (25 Points.) Consider :— 

1. Success in securing industry, initiative, self-reli- 
ance, honesty in pupils. 

2. Moral and social influence on pupils. 
3. Physical condition of room and pupils. 
4. Evidences of skill in planning. 

5. 
6 


Ability to’ Teach. (25 Points.) Consider :— 


1. Fundamental scholarship. 
2. Resourcefulness. 

3. Lesson treatment. 

4. Results. 


6. 

The observer will add under the additional numbers 
factors, other than those stated, which he has considered. 
He will cross out factors which are indicated, but which 
have not been considered. 

To be acceptable in East Orange, an applicant must 
have a rating of at least 80. 


Best’ adagtell grade or subject 
Length of experience....... Age..... Present salary..... 
Remarks 


I can (or cannot) recommend this applicant for appoint- 
ment in East Orange. 


APPRECIATED APPRECIATION. 


[We cannot resist the temptation to print the fol- 
lowing letter, although it is purely personal. More 
personal parts are omitted—Journal of Education.] 

Peoria, Ill., October 29, 1919. 

My dear Mr. Winship: More thanks than I can 
express for the “write-up” you gave me and “All the 
Children” in the Journal of October 23. As an old 
Irish friend of mine used to say: “You'll get your re- 
ward in the nixt wourrld, if yees don’t in this!” It 
was fine of you! And what does me more good than 
all else is the fact that you believe in the position 
I have taken regarding education, and put your O. 
K. on the way I have said it. I’m not handing bou- 
quets to get even, but the honest truth is that you 
are a man among men when it comes to knowing 
what education really is. Very few persons in this 
or any other countries have had the opportunity to 
see what you have seen in the matter of the real 
working and results of educational methods, as they 
exist in this country. You have, for many years, seen 
all these things at close range; have lived in the fam- 
ily, so to speak; have seen the parties in their every- 
day clothes and not in their “glad rags,” and so you 
really know what manner of folks they are when it 
comes right down to brass tacks, to use a forceful 
phrase. In a word you know what’s what in this 
most essential of life’s problems so far as the well- 
being of humanity is concerned. And so when you 
say that this or that is worth while in this field of 
human endeavor you speak “as one having authority 
and not as the scribes.” And this is why I count 
so much on what you say. 


William Hawley Smith. 


5. 
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THE WEEK 


THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

The closing days of the session of Congress, 
before the holiday recess, were among the most 
fruitful. The Senate passed the Cummins rail- 
road bill, by a vote of 46 to 30, first voting down, 
65 to 11, the proposal of Senator La Follette for 
the retention of the roads for two years in Gov- 
ernment operation. The two branches adjusted 
their differences with regard to sugar. control, 
and sent to the President a measure extending 
Federal control through 1920, and continuing 
the licensing system until July 1. The House 
passed, by a wnanimous vote, a bill to provide 
for the exclusion and deportation of aliens who 
are members or supporters of anarchistic or 
similar organizations. 


HOME RULE FOR IRELAND? 


‘ Undeterred by the attempted assassination of 
Viscount French, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
Premier Lloyd George, on December 22, pre- 
sented in the House of Commons an outline of 
the proposed Home Rule bill for Ireland,—pre- 
facing it with the statement that Great Britain 
cannot accept separation, and characterizing the 
attempt to murder Viscount French as “one of 
the most cowardly and foolish incidents in the 
history of political crime. The Government’s 
proposal is to set up two parliaments in Ireland, 
—one for the Catholics in the South, and one 
for the Protestants of the North and East, with 
a Council selected from both, which, it is hoped, 
will eventually bring about a union of the whole 
country under a single parliament. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN. 

Under this plan, if it could once be put in 
operation with the approval of the Irish people, 
the Irish legislatures would have full control of 
education, local government, land, agriculture, 
roads, bridges, transportation, old-age pensions, 
msurance, municipal affairs and licensing. Con- 
trol of the police would not be retained in 
imperial hands for more than three years. The 
proceeds of land annuities in Ireland, amounting 
to about $15,000,000 annually, would be a free 
gift to the two parliaments; and each of the 
parliaments would be given $5,000,000 for the 
initial expenditures. English sentiment, on the 
whole, is favorable to the experiment; and the 
Ulsterites, who bitterly opposed the earlier 
Home Rule bill, and blocked its enforcement, 
are reported to be willing to accept the proposed 
measure; but there are no signs of yielding on 
the part of the Sinn Feiners. 


THE SOVIET “ARK.” 

On Sunday, December 21, the Government 
transport Buford—otherwise known as _ the 
Soviet “Ark”—sailed from New York, carrying 
the first instalment of Russian anarchists, as- 
sembled from various parts of the country for 
deportation to Russia. Among them were the 
most conspicuous of the anarchist leaders, Alex- 
ander Berkman and Emma Goldman, who have 
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been for a long time out on bail, free to carry on 
their propaganda; and, with them, 247 other 
kindred spirits. Miss Goldman announced her 
purpose, as soon as she reached Russia, to or- 
ganize the ‘Russian Friends of | American 
Freedom” to carry on a propaganda in the 
United States; and Berkman stated that he ex- 
pected to share with Lenin and Trotzky the gov- 
ernment of Russia. The group went out shout- 
ing “To hell with America” and chanting “Long 
live the revolution in the United States.” 


THE “BIG FIVE” YIELD. 

The so-called “Big Five” Chicago meat pack- 
ing companies, which had not only acquired 
practical control of the packing industry, but 
had reached out in all directions for the purchase 
or control of affiliated companies, until the pat- 
ent companies or the individuals and their fami- 
lies composing them controlled 574 corporations 
and were progressing rapidly toward a complete 
absorption of all food product industries, have 
yielded to the demands of the Government, 
which were being pressed in the courts by dis- 
solution suits, and have agreed to end their 
activities, except as meat packers. Had they 
gone on as they have been doing, within a few 
years they would have controlled the quantity 
and price of practically every article of food 
found on the American table. During the last 
fifteen years the value of their business grew 
from $92,000,000 to $479,000,000, and they paid 
$105,000,000 in cash dividends. Their combined 
sales in 1919 reached the huge sum _ of $3,200,- 
000,000. 


TURNING THE RAILROADS BACK. 

On December 24, President Wilson issued a 
proclamation turning back to private control 
and operation the railroads and other systems 
of transportation which have been under federal 
control since March 21, 1918—the change to 
take effect on March 1, 1920. This is an exten- 
sion of two months from the date which he 
named last May, and it will allow time for the 
adjustment between the two houses of Congress 
of the differences between the House Esch bill 
and the Cummins bill which the Senate enacted. 
The task will not be an easy one, and the margin 
of two months to do it in is not too much, but, 
under the spur of the President’s proclamation, 
Congress should be able to accomplish it; and it 


will be a relief to have the adjustment accom- 
plished. 


A HUGE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


On the day before Christmas, John D. Rocke- 
feller added to his long list of benefactions a 
huge Christmas gift of one hundred million dol- 
lars, half of which is to go to the General Edu- 
cation Board to raise the salaries of college pro- 
fessors; and half to the Rockefeller Foundation 
to aid in combatting disease through improve- 
ment of medical education, public health admin- 
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Literature and Music 
The COLUMBIA PLAN of Teaching True Appreciation of Literature 


In music and literature there is more than corre- Then play Columbia Record A5484, “‘ Hark! Hark! the 
lation; there is identification of thought, feeling, sub- Lark!” piano solo by Godowsky. Forget the words. 
jea matter, structure and response. The message of Note Schubert’s employment of brilliant chords 
literature and music is one—to preserve the spirit of for “Hark! Hark!” Observe the musical grammar 
youth, to a.ouse wholesome emotion, and to quicken in the phrase corresponding with “To ope their 
the mind and spirit to joyous, complete living. golden eyes.” Study the musical progression in the 
Class-room study of literature may be clarified and last three lines, ‘““My lady sweet, arise, arise, arise!” 
vitalized through music. There is no element of poetry—type, rhythm, 

No teacher of English would neglect the oppor- metre, rhyme, figure of speech, stanza form, or sen- 
tunity of having his class listen to the music records tence structure that cannot find its identical counter- 
of the songs of Burns, Longfellow, or Tennyson. part in music. 

Music is here fitted to poetry. But poetry 7s music. What is true of Poetry is also true of the Drama 

Tell the pupils the story of Shakespeare’s “Cym- and Fiction. There is the same element of organi- 
beline.” Describe the occasion that called forth zation of material and emotional appeal. 

a that inspiring mor- The booklet, “Literature and Music,” is a com- 
ning song, “Hark! plete treatise of the subject, relating all types and 
Hark! the Lark!” elements of Poetry, Drama and Fiction 
What kind of bird to the corresponding form in music. 
is a Lark? What It contains record and literature lists, 
are its habits? Who exercises and a bibliography of help- os 
is Phoebus? Where ful books and magazines. Send for Fy 
is “heaven’s gate?” free copy. Gre 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Clip this coupon and mail today 
Grafonola and Pushmobile with a number of 
Educational Records in your School on trial, 
without cost or obligation to you, so that 
you may prove, thru your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia material may be 
in your schools. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 

Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following Literature: 

(Check subject desired) 
Literature and Music [ ] 
Grafonola Catalog [ ] 
Educational Record Catalog [ ] 
Musical Measurement Manual [ ] 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature 


Columbia School Grafonola EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT —_ | 
ith Pushmobil : 
Columbia Graphophone Company 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- Woolworth Building, New York City 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. Grade jejan 
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istration and scientific research. It is estimated 
that this gift brings the total of the Rockefeller 
benefactions up to nearly, if not quite $450,000,- 
000. None of the objects of his charity have 
been more wisely chosen than the two last; for 
the salaries of college professors have remained 
comparatively stationary while the cost of living 
has been mounting, and, as to the other object, 
everything that can be done to improve the 
public health will be a national boon. 


BERGER AGAIN ELECTED. 


Victor L. Berger, the radical Socialist from 
the 5th Wisconsin district, whom the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 311 to 1, denied a 
seat, was re-elected on December 19 by a majority 
of 4,806 votes. ‘He plans to present himself to 
be sworn in as a member upon the reassembling 
of Congress after the recess, but it is not ex- 
pected that the House will modify its attitude to- 
ward him. The only question appears to be 
whether the House, when he again appears, will 
refer the case again to the Elections Committee, 
or will deny him a seat without that formality. 
If he is unseated, as appears certain, the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin has announced that he will not 
put the state to the cost of another special elec- 
tion, but will allow the seat to remain vacant 
until the election of 1920. 


CROWDED COLLEGES 


The question “What effect will the war have 
on the higher institutions of learning?” has 
been answered. The enrollment in the sixty 
leading colleges and universities surpasses all 
previous records, and indicates that the war 
stimulated rather than deadened the desire for 
the higher education. Sixty of the largest col- 
leges, beginning with Clark University with an 
enrollment of 153 students in 1916, and running 
up to Columbia with 14,229, had in that year a 
total of 130,630 students. Last year it dropped 
to 111,177. This year it has jumped to the un- 
precedented enrollment of 158,816. The big city 
institutions, like Boston University and Penn- 
sylvania, gained 55 per cent. over last year, and 
25 per cent. over 1916. Colleges of the so-called 
“cultural” type, like Amherst and Allegheny, 
gained only 8 per cent. over 1916. The women’s 
colleges gained only 2 per cent over 1918, while 
the “co-eds” gained 22 per cent. It should be 
said, however, that many women’s colleges like 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr, for lack of accommo- 
dations, limit the number of students. Smith, 
with 2,000 students, is the largest women’s col- 
lege in the world. Twenty-two institutions are 


engineering financial drives for $100,000,000. 


Others are quietly seeking funds with no time or 
money limit. Since, unlike commercial enter- 
prises, growth of business means greater losses, 
all doubtless need more money. 
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| FOREVER THE LAND OF THE FREE 


(America Vigilant!—A Pledge.) 


There’s a land the world loves, called the land of the 
West, 
Where men still have faith in the right; 
Pledged to freedom of old and to freedom’s opprest 
Who fled from old tyranny’s might. 
“Oh, America! long shall thy liberty stand! 
We renew our devotion to thee! 
By the hope of the nations, we'll keep thee, our Land, 
Forever the Land of the Free!” 


If the hand of oppression or anarchy dire 
Appear in her borders today, 
Let her call and they’re ready, the sons and the sire, 
Defending America’s way. 
“Oh, America! long shall thy liberty stand! 
We renew our devotion to thee! 
By thy promise of old, we will keep thee, our Land, 
Forever the Land of the Free!” 


Shall the vision be lost, and the hope be in vain 
That was held by the fathers of old? 
Shall the freedom they gave us, in faction be slain 
And pass as a tale that is told? 
“No, America! long shall thy liberty stand! 
We renew our devotion to thee! 
By the faith of our fathers, we'll keep thee, our Land, 
Forever the Land of the Free!” 


May the rainbow of promise gleam bright in the bars 
Of Old Glory, wherever she flies! 
And her justice shine on in the beautiful stars 
Of a flag that was born of the skies! 

“Yes, America, long shall thy liberty stand! 

We renew our devotion to thee! 

By thy bright stars of justice, we'll keep thee, our 

Land, 
Forever the Land of the Free!” 


—Raymond Burnette Pease, University of Wyoming, in 
Southern School Journal. 


A new steamship line has been established be- 
tween Philadelphia and the African west coast, 
known as the Elder Dempster Company Ltd. 
The New Mexico, the first arrival, docked at 
Port Richmond late in November with-~ 4,000 
tons of manganese oil. Regular sailings will be 
scheduled from Philadelphia. Three more 
steamers will be due shortly. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Lomestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Paysictang 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliuble Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine v1 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYBRB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago, IL 
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! DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 


in an address on November 23, 1918, on the subject “Defects in American Education Re- 
vealed by the War” said: 


4 “Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry should be taught together from beginning to 
end, each subject illustrating and illuminating the other two. . . . It should also be the 
incessant effort of the teacher to relate every lesson to something in the life of the 
child so that he may see the useful applications of the lesson and how it concerns him.” 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


By Miss Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 


was written with these vital principles always in mind. “Modern Junior Mathematics” is 
a three-book series planned to give the pupil who does not go to high school and college a 
working knowledge of mathematics instead of a fragmentary and meaningless part of the 
old traditional course. The books also lay a better foundation for advanced mathematics 
than any heretofore published. 


THE TRADITIONAL COURSE 


The traditional mathematics course was planned only for the pupil who expected to 
complete it and give it meaning in the university. The course completed arithmetic in the first 
eight grades. It included many topics that no child could comprehend. The formal, abstract 
algebra which followed had no connection with arithmetic, and the demonstrative geometry 
was even more widely separated from the algebra. 


THE NEW WAY 


The new way provides for the teaching, in the first six grades, of the fundamental proc- 
esses of arithmetic which everyone needs to know in life as well as in school. In grades 
seven, eight, and nine follows the combination “junior mathematics,” which links on to the 
elementary arithmetic. It extends the arithmetic to common business practice and simple 
accounts. It gives the mensuration of common things in one’s surroundings. This observa- 
tional geometry more naturally links on to arithmetic than does algebra. Through the 
geometry, the need of algebraic symbols arises and they are given a real meaning that was 
impossible in the old order, 

A mathematics course arranged on this basis gives the pupils an insight into the various 
branches of mathematics, enables them to decide on their future course, and lays the founda- 
tion for optional courses in the senior high school. 


LEADING FEATURES 


as the teacher wishes, but they are used through- 
out to illuminate the different phases of the sub- 
ject. 


7. The problems are real; therefore they appeal 
strongly to children. 


1. The text reads like a story. 


2. Instead of being told, the pupil is led by skill- 
ful questions to discover facts and relations for 
himself and to draw his own conclusions. 


3. The elements of bookkeeping are given in 
Book One, including the use of the cashbook, 
ledger, sales book, purchase book, trial balance, and 
profit and loss statement. 


4. The study of mensuration begins with the cube 
and oblong block with which the pupils are famil- 
iar. From these come the square and the rectan- 
gle. Diagonals in the latter give triangles, which 
lead to a study of angles and lines. This is the 


8. Actual business practices are taught, as read- 
ing interest from tables, etc. 


9. The abundance of construction and design ap- 
peals to children for they are primarily “doers” at 
this age. 


10. The habit of thrift is developed by planning 
budgets and keeping accounts. 


reverse of that order given in other texts on ob- 
servational geometry, which usually follow the tra- 
ditional order of formal, abstract geometry, begin- 
ning with lines and angles, and ending with the 
mensuration of the rectangle. 


5. Algebraic symbols are introduced naturally 
through the formulas of mensuration and through 
rectangular drawings with unmeasured lines. 


6. The seventh-grade pupil wants something new. 
Book One opens with the graph, which is not only 
new but intensely interesting. Graphs are not 
given in an isolated chapter to be taught or not 


In “Modern Junior Mathematics” the author has broken the bonds of tradition. 
Let us send you an examination copy. 


_THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


has blazed a new frail. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


and at 


ll. The presentation is so direct and simple, the 
topics are so varied and attractive, that enthusias- 
tic interest is aroused in pupils of all grades of 
mathematical ability. 


12. Speed and accuracy in computation with small 
numbers are emphasized. 


13. Useful short cuts are given. 
14. Definitions are introduced only as needed. 


15. The series is adapted for use in either the 8-4 or 
6-3-3 plan of organization. 


She 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LIVERPOOL 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


School Books Beginning to Show Wear? 


About this time of the year unprotected school books 
begin to show wear—and once the depreciation starts 


the book quickly goes to ruin. 


There is only one salvation for books that have begun to 
show the effects of hard usage—give them the supporting 


protection of 


Holden Book Covers 


The tough, fibrous covers that take all the hard knocks 


instead of the book. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 
23-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A. Cleveland. 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The city claims 
700,000 and expects to be the fourth 
city in the Union in the next cen- 
sus. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The board of educa- 
tion has made up a new schedule 
of salaries to take effect as of 
December 1, 1919. 

Elementary teachers are to re- 
ceive a minimum salary of $1,000 a 
year and a maximum salary of 
$1,800, with an annual increase of 
$100. Salaries of elementary prin- 
cipals are to range from $1,800 to 
$2,800 a year. High school teachers 
range from $1,200 to $1,250, with an 
annua] increase of $100 and the 
maximum salary of high school 
principals is fixed at $4,500. 

Elementary substitutes are to re- 
ceive $4 a day for actual service, 
and high school substitutes $4.50. 
Teachers at present paid $1,000 a 
year, who have served. more than 
one year, are to receive $1,050 as of 
December 1, and an additional $50 
increase on September 1, 1920. 
Teachers paid at present $1,200 a 
year, who have served more than 
a year, are to receive $1,250, with 
an increase of $50 on September 1, 
1920. instead of $100. 

Specific increases made follow: 
Elementary teachers, those whose 
present annual salary is $1,060, 
are increased to $1,100; those 
etting $1,100, increased to $1,140; 
1,120 to $1,200; $1.180, to $1,300; 
$1,200, to $1,300; $1,240, to $1,400; 
$1,280, to $1,400; $1,300, to $1,500; 
$1,320, to $1,520; $1,360. : 
$1,380. to $1,580; $1,420, to $1,620. 

High school teachers from $1,300 


° 


1,400, $1,400 to $1,460, $1,420 to 
$1,480, $1,520 to $1,600, $1,560 to 
$1,650, $1,600 to $1,700, $1,610 to 
$1,725, $1,660 to $1,800, $1,710 to 
$1,850, $1,760 to $1,900, $1,800 to 
$1,900. $1,810 to $1,950, $1,860 to 
pope $1,910 to $2,050, $1,960 to 


The following classes have been 
increased in salary $200 a year. 

Elementary principals, principal 
of opportunity school, high school 
principals, directors in service be- 
fore December 1, 1919; assistant 
superintendent, assistant to the su- 
perintendent, chief engineer, secre- 
tary of the board, attorney, assist- 
ant to the treasurer, chief clerks, 
head bookkeepers, secretary in 
charge of supply teachers, store- 
keeper, coal clerk and expressman. 

Special. elementary and _ high 
school’ teachers shall receive the 
same increase as regular element- 
ary and high school teachers, and 
attendance officers shall receive an 
increase of $100 a year. 

The increases announced have 
been authorized by the Colorado 
tax commission and the money 
will be available when the city 
council shall have made a levy in 
accordance with the request of the 
school board. 


KENTUCKY. 


BOWLING GREEN. _ The State 
Normal College of this city has is- 
sued a Teachers’ Number of “Nor- 
mal Heights,” which gives as good 
a series of statements as we have 
seen regarding the advantages of 
education and opportunities in 
teaching. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The Detroit board 
of education has decided to recom- 
mend a bonus of fifty dollars per 
month for each teacher in the city, 
effective January 1, 1920. The city 
council must approve the plan be- 
fore it can be put into effect. The 
men teachers of the high schools 
started the campaign, showing the 
impossibility of the teacher with 
dependents meeting living expenses 
with the present salaries. The 
bonus will anticipate an increase in 


salary that was to be made effec- 
tive September 1. Other cities of 
the state report that some similar 
relief must be given the teachers 
in order to avoid wholesale resig- 
nations. 

As a result of a six-weeks’ test 
of the relative merits of mechani- 
cal and natural ventilation in 
schoolrooms, the board of educa- 
tion has decided unanimously in 
favor of the former method. A re- 
cent request by the board of health 
for a continuation of the test has 
been refused. 

The Detroit Journal has a plat- 
form for Detroit composed of 
eight planks. The first two are: 
“Americanization to a full 100 per 
cent.”; “More public schools and 
increased salary scale for teachers.” 

The 1920 summer school budget 
estimate is $85,000. 

According to Dr. John S. Hall, 
president of the board of educa- 
tion, the cost per room for normal- 
sized schoolrooms in the new 
buildings now being contracted for 
is $22,000. In 1914 the cost was 
$5,000. Despite the greatly in- 
creased cost Detroit must construct 
many new buildings in the next 
five years. The budget for next 
year will approximate $15,000,000. 

Sixty ex-service men in the city 
schools have organized a post of 
the American Legion. 

W. B. Arbaugh, superintendent 
of Ypsilanti (Mich.) schools, has 
been chosen head of the Detroit- 
Wayne County Educational Bureau 
Uniform transfers, courses of 
study and school census will be ar- 
ranged. Professor Arthur G@ 
Erickson, of the normal faculty, 
succeeds Mr. Arbaugh. 


NEW JERSEY. 


RIDGEWOOD. The teachers had 
a Christmas present of $150 bonus. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota is consolidating its 
rural schools. It has recently 
taken decisive steps to carry 
through this program to improve 
educational facilities and lower the 
per capita cost of instruction. Ree- 
ords for the year ending June 3, 
1919, show that 1,300 one-room, 
low-grade rural schools have been 
consolidated into 458 schools with 
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The Visual Method 
Instruction the 
Big Idea Education 


HE Visual Method of instruction is coming into use every- | 


where. Itis the effective method. It is alive, simple, direct, 

impressive, practical. It stimulates thought, gives definite 
facts, sustains interest, speaks in terms of action and results. 
It takes the “‘guess” out of teaching. 


I H C Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides are the last word in 
the Visual Method of Instruction. They stand out strong and 
clear in the sunlight of human understanding. They are the 
culmination of the great fundamental principle of teaching in 
terms of action and results. 


Charts and Slides 


are the results of the most practical experiments and 
investigations conducted in America in the last 26 
years with Crops, Livestock, Soil, Weeds, Insects, Home | ae 
Economics, Sanitation and other important subjects which ~* 
directly concern the farm, the factory, and the home. 


| HC Charts and Slides are in use everywhere in the United States 


—-—— 


We will loan them to you for the cost of transportation. 
Write for booklet, ‘The Visual Method of Instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


P.G.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 
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The Palmer 


TH , ‘Method of Business Writin 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ~ Writing 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street | Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


TEACHERS! 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN GOOD POSITIONS. 


REGISTER NOW, 


SH YOU DESIRABLE 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS! Give Us PRIAL. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENC 


PRED Denver, Colorado 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


More than 25 years of continuous activity is its best recommendation. 


Does business in every state 


Gives prompt and efficient service 


Send for registration blank and booklet on “How to Apply” 
Cc. M. McDANIEL, Manager 


— 


S fATE NORMAL SCHOO.,, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduc: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schooi 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. ~— 
Course for teachers in Junior Hig! 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princin* 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, 
Three Year Course. Practical Ex- 
perience. Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, two 
years High School Education or its 
equivalent. Separate Home for 
Nurses. For Catalog and Applica- 
tion blanks Address Dr. J. C. Cobb, 
2814 Ellis Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 


BEB MERS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


WOSTON, MASS’ 


as new pests, but as old friends. 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades, 
40 Cents 


The Arlo Plan—A Letter 


“If I had my way I should include in grammar only those facts 
and rules that have immediate and unquestioned influence on correct 
language, and in rhetoric only those facts and laws that concern the 
common forms of expression used by the common person.” 


Walter Barnes, in December Education. 


The Arlo plan trains pupils in the use of accepted language 
forms, so that necessary rules of grammar and rhetoric are met, not 


By Bertua B. anp 
Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd er 4th grades 
45 Cents 


high school facilities, at a saving of 
$90.000 annually. 

There are yet more than 4,000 
one-room rural schools to be or- 
ganized into 1,100 consolidated 
schools. With a total enrollment 
of 280,000 school children, educa- 


tors predict this state in the near 
future will have the finest public 
school facilitiés in the union. 
Including the cities, there are now 
922 standard schools in the state. 
Supporting this work financially 
are the large state educational 


The Palmer Method Organization 
marks the difference between uni- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and indifferent, tem- 
porary results. 

Investigate a school system where 
the Palmer Method Plan has really 
been followed. You will want the 
Same results in YOUR schools. A 
postal card of inquiry to our near- 
est office is the first step in the right 
direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 


What Do 
You Need 
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LIBRARY 


We can send 
| it to you 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat 
Printing Company 
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Madison, Wisconsin 


fund, which already amounts to 
more than. $20,000,000, state aid, fed- 
eral aid under ‘the terms of the 
Smith-Hughes act and the usual 
school taxes. 

When North Dakota was ad- 
mitted to statehood twenty-eight 
years ago, 2,521,584 acres of land 
were set aside for public schools. 
Approximately 1,100,000 acres have 
thus far been sold to provide funds. 
The present value of the unsold 
land, which is constantly increasing 
in value, is about $31,000,000. 

This makes the present poten- 
tial amount of the school fund 
more than $50,000,000 and as the 
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population of the state is something 
more than 700,000, the per capita is 
the highest in the United States. 
Besides these moneys, the school 
fund receives a share of the money 
received from the sale of public 
lands and of property escheated 
to the state. 

Consolidation of rural schools 
has worked tremendous advantage, 
by providing high school facilities, 
longer terms, better attendance and 
better teachers, at much lower cost 
per capita, and has materially im- 
proved the civic-social life of every 
community concerned, reports in- 
dicate. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. At a meeting of 
the teachers’ council of the Colum- 
bia city schools on November 17, 
1919, the sentiment prevailed that 
the time had come when teachers 
must improve their professional 
standing and, to that end, must act 
as a group. The public good re- 
quires that the profession be more 
highly appreciated by the commun- 
ity and that teachers be recognized 
as experts in. their chosen fields. 
Therefore, a professional organiza- 
tion of teachers is necessary as in 
the case of all other professions 
such as lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists and nurses. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

“Be it resolved: 

“That teaching is a _ profession 


and the public mind must be taught 
to recognize it as such. 

“That it is the duty of the state 
to place all teaching on a profes- 
sional basis. 

“That the profession will con- 
tinue to strive for high standards 
of professional qualification. ; 

“That it stands for co-operation 
but disclaims any intention of re- 
sorting to strikes or _ similar 
methods for the attainment of its 
ends. 

“That women teachers ‘should re- 
ceive the same salary as men when 
doing the same work. 

“That the members of this pro- 
fession should be paid a wage that 
will enable them to support those 
dependent upon them, and _ that 
they may take a proper place in the 


community and enjoy their due 
share of social and _ recreational 
opportunities.” 

The Carolina Alumni Teachers’ 


Club held their annual meeting re- 
cently. This was the largest gath- 
ering of the club since its organi- 
zation, both the alumni and alum- 
nae being well represented. Here- 
tofore the men have held their 
meeting in one place and the women 
in another, but it was decided that 
the two clubs would have their an- 
nual gathering together this year. 
After the banquet a business meet- 
ing was held and the following of- 
ficers elected for the coming year: 
George Harris Webber, superin- 
tendent of the public schools of 
Beaufort, president: Mrs. Lueco 
Gunter, Columbia, vice-president; 
M. M. Rector, Eastover, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Wade, Columbia, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 
A few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, 
Box Y 426, Wilmington, Delaware 


“WHEN shall I register ?” teachers ask us constantly. The best time to register is probably 
in December. Many superintendents like to look up candidates early in the year, 
sometimes calling upon them in their classrooms without any information as to why they came 
until a position is offered. But we encourage teachers to register at any season of the year as 
there are always opportunities. A call SHALL | may lead to an immediate personal 
at our office during the summer months application and appointment for some 
suitable position. Teachers free when schools open in September almost invariably have 
a good chance of being placed at once. Indeed, the School Bulletin Teachers Agency 
is alive to the interests both of schools and teachers the year round and aims to 
do all in its power to nake effective its recommendations by securing REGISTER 
fitting candidates. So whatever the time of year it is always a suitable time to . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
E. Jackson Boulevard 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° © taiterao 


34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTII AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ttPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Mind FOREIGN AGENCY and Familen 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


rietors 
442 Tremont Building, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
FIFTH AVENUE *UPetior people. We 
Between 34th and S5th Streets "eS only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities *~ “cing 
teachers in every part © 


WINSHIP | 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. . 


Long Distance felep? 
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Typewriting with Victrola, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


The Victrola 


as an aid to commercial studies 
Typewriting and Penmanship 


The mastery of RHYTHM is a prime requisite to success in speedy and accurate typewriting and in flowing and 


penmanship. 
MUSIC will evoke a decided rhythmic response from the fingers in any iti 
or ip drill. [TT ELIMINATES: stiffness, awkwardness, self-consciousness | 
drudgery. SECURES: agility, accuracy, precision, uniformity and interest. 


Try these Victor Records 


for Typewriting and Penmanship 


18382 Eros Waltz 
Golden Trumpets—Schottische 
} 18607 Esmeralda—Waltz Hesitation 
Cecile—Waltz Hesitation 


35228 

In Lilac Time—March \ 
j 


ee e’re True to You} 
Pershing March 
\ 35639 
Ga Wes Galop } 17368 


March 
Shorthand Dictation 


The Victrola is an ever-ready dictator; in class and out of class; for regular drill or 
special and extra study. 
It allows the teacher to give pose attention to the students as they take notes. 
Ic admits of frequent repetition testing and increasing speed. It presents varied 
voice qualities with perfect enunciation and diction. 

See the Victor Record Catalog under “Recitations” for 

suitable material. 
For further information, consult any Victor dealer, or 

write to 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


35373 


Clayton’s Grand March 33397 
Patriotic Medley March 35657 
Standard Bearer March 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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